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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sketch of a Journey through the Western Siates 
of North America, from New Orleans, by 
the Mississippi, Ohio, City of Cincinnati, 
and Falls of Niagara, to New York, in 
1827. By W. Buttock, F. L.S., &e. 
London, 1827. Miller. 

Tas is a curious and interesting little vo- 
lume, which, though it can scarcely be con- 
sidered any thing but a compilation, is likely, 
from the facts which it contains, and the tone 
of enthusiasm which distinguishes the whole 
work, to produce no inconsiderable sensa- 
tion. Now that the necessity for encouraging 
emigration is almost indisputable, and the 
desire for it pervades so many classes, the 
appearance of this Sketch is particularly op- 
portune. The amiable and enterprising 
traveller‘announces in his prefatory ‘ Notice 
to the Public,’ that the neighbourhood of 
Cincinnati so delighted him, and its eligi- 
bility in every respect for the residence of 
persons of limited property appeared so evi- 
dent, that he at once purchased an extensive 
estate, with a handsome house, within a mile 
of the city, intending to make this beautiful 
and salubrious spot his permanent abode. 
So struck was he with the facilities for the 
erection of pleasant dwellings, with gardens 
to them, that on his arrival in England with 
a survey of the estate, he engaged Mr. Pap- 
worth, the architect, to lay out its most in- 
viting position as a ‘town of retirement,’ to 
be called Hygeia ; and this plan consequently 
forms the frontispiece of the volume. ‘ This,’ 
observes Mr. Bullock, ‘ will enable persons 
desirous of establishing themselves in this 
abundant and delightful country, to do so at 
a very moderate expense.’ Mr. B. returns 
to Cincinnati immediately; and we can 
scarcely doubt that he will be speedily fol- 
lowed by great numbers of that class of in- 
dividuals for whom peculiarly this fascinating 
picture has been drawn. 

Returning from Mexico to England in the 
spring of the present year, Mr. Bullock was 
recommended by an American friend to pass 
through the United States, by way of New 
Orleans, up the Mississippi and Ohio, by 
Lake Erie, the Falls of Niagara, the Frie 
Canal and Hudson River, to New York, thus 
shortening the sea voyage, and affording also 
the advantage of a view of a large and inter- 
sting portion of North America, without 
loss of time, or much additional expense, 
We select a few of the most interesting oc- 
currences which mark this agreeable route. 
At New Orleans our traveller visited the 

Big Bone Museum,’ and found there what 
are considered the remains of a tremendous 

lizard, at least 150 fect long ; for, by Mr. B.’s 

Measurement, the right side of the under jaw 





was found to be twenty-one feet along the 
curve, and four feet six inches wide. These 
remains were discovered in a swamp near 
Fort Philip, and the other parts of the mighty 
skeleton are, it is said, in the same part of 
the swamp. The departure from New Orleans 
is described in the following extract, which 
exhibits in a very attractive light the admi- 
rable accommodations of American steam 
vessels : 

‘On the 3rd of April we left New Orleans, in 
the beautiful steam-boat George Washington, 
of three hundred and seventy-five tons, built at 
Cincinnati, and certainly the finest fresh water 
vessel I had seen. River boats, like these, 
possess the advantage of not having to contend 
with the ocean storms, as ours bave, and are 
therefore built in a different manner, having 
three decks or stories above water. The accom- 
modations are much larger, and farther removed 
from the noise, heat, and motion of the ma. 
chinery ; wood being the only fuel made use 
of, they are consequently not incommoded by 
the effects of the dense smoke, so annoying in 
some of our steam vessels. The accommoda- 
tions are excellent, and the cabins furnished in 
the most superb manner. None of the sileep- 
ing rooms have more than two beds. ‘The prin- 
cipal are on the upper story, and a gallery and 


verandah extends entirely round the vessel, 


affording ample space for exercise, sheltered 
from sun and rain, and commanding, from its 
height, a fine view of the surrounding scenery, 
without being incommoded by the noise of the 
crew passing overbead. The meals furnished 
in these vessels are excellent; and served in a 
superior style. The ladies have a_ separate 
cabin, with female attendants, and laundresses ; 
there are, also, a circulating library, a smoking 
and drinking room for the gentlemen, with nu- 
merous offices for servants, &c. &c. They ge- 
nerally stop twice a day to take in wood for 
the engine, when fresh milk and other necessa- 
ries are procured, and the passengers may land 
for ashort time. The voyage before the intro- 
duction of steam, was attended with much 
risk and labour, and occupied ninety days, 
from New Orleans to Cincinnati, for small ves- 
sels; the same voyage (one thousand six hun- 
dred miles) is now performed, with the greatest 
ease and safety, in eleven or twelve days, 
against the stream, and the descent between 
the above places is done in seven days ; each 
vessel taking several hundred passengers, be- 
sides her cargo of merchandise. The rate of 
travelling is extremely moderate in proportion 
to the advantages of the accommodation. We 
paid about eight pounds each from New 
Orleans to Louisville (one thousand five hun- 
dred miles,) which includes every expense of 
living, servants, &c. In ascending this magni- 
ficent river, the Mississippi, of which the Ohio 
may be considered a continuation, is navigable 
for the largest vessels, at high water, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Pittsburgh (two thousand 


two hundred and twelve miles). The traveller tirely disappeared. 





is now enabied, without tbe least danger or 
fatigue, to traverse the otherwise elmost impass- 
able and trackless wilderncss and wilds that 
bound the western states of America, and this, 
without leaving bis comfortable apartment, 
from the windows of which Le can enjoy the con- 
stantly varying scenery, so new to European 
travellers. 

The ascension of the river afforded scenes 
of great beauty : 

‘ For sixty miles the benks present the ap- 
pearance of one continued village, skirted with 
plantations of cotton, sugar caue, and rice, for 
about two miles from the river, bounded, in the 
rear, by the uncultivated swamps and woods. 
The boat proceeds continusily near the shore 
on one side or the other, aud attracts the inha- 
bitants to the front of their neat houses, placed 
amidst orange groves, and shaled with vines 
and beautiful evergreens. *‘ 1 wus surprised to 
see the swarms of children of all colours that 
issued from these abodes. In infancy, the pro- 
geny of the slave, and that of his master, 
seen to know no distinction; they mix in their 
sports, and appears as fond of each other, as the 
brothers and sisteis of one family ; but in acti- 
vity, life, joy, and animal spirits, the littl 
negro, unconscious of bis future situation, 
seems to me to enjoy more pleasure in this 
period of his existence, than his pale com- 
panions.’ 

From Baton Rouge to Natchez the country 
is described as uninteresting; and at the 
latter the boat only remained an hour, during 
which the travellers ascended to the uppe 
town, which is said to command a fine pros. 
pect over the river and surrounding country, 
The tenth day of the voyage brought them to 
Louisville, in Kentucky, 1542 miles from th: 
sea, On leaving this place, the magnificence 
of American rivers and scenery appeared iv: 
full perfection. 

‘In no part of the world,’ observes Mr. Bul- 
lock, * that I have seen, are these surpassed in 
graudeur or variety, every mile affording a pe: 
petual change. The trees attain here an ait: 
tude and size unknown in Europe, and the. 
diversity of form and colour, formed a contras: 
with the monotonous green of the wildernc-s 
below. Among the snow-like blossom of tl. 
dog-wood, and bright scariet of the red-bu 
which were conspicuous in the woods that now 
covered the sloping banks of the river, th. 
openings between, at intervals, exhibited re. 
pasture lands, with comfortable farm houses, 
surrounded with gardens, orchards, and vin 
yards, and convinced the traveller, tiat he ha. 
left the regions of swamps and marshes, fev¢ 
and agues, and arrived at those of hill and da'+, 
pasturage and Lealthh We now saw great 
numbers of land and water fowl. ‘The beaut: 
ful little summer duck was plentiful—we sho: 
several; and tue biack vulture was occasiena! . 
seen. In our passage up the river we bad net 
unfrequently seen alligators, but now they eu 
We now found the cottag: s 
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comfortal'y furuished, and surrounded by 
small gardens ; the inbabitants possess nume- 
rous hogs and cate. We passed several re- 
speetable dweiliugs, with luxuriant orchards 
and vineyards, that announced our approach 


to a more caltivated and richer population than 
we had before seen. 


They had now reached the land of pro- 
mise, with a few descriptive sketches of 
which we wind up our notice of Mr. Bul- 
lock’s amusing journey. 

* When within a mile of Cincinnati, the ele- 
gant house and extensive estate, called Elm- 
wood, the residence of Thomas D. Carneal, 
Esq was pointed out to me, by a gentleman of 
the country, as one of the finest residences in 
that part of America. Passing the powder- 
works, and the bndge over the Deer Creek, a 
few minutes brought us opposite the city, 
where we saw the glass-houses, paper-mills, 
foundries, and other demonstrations of a flou- 
rishing and rising commercial and manufac- 
turing city. It was Easter sunday, and the 
landing was crowded with respectable weil- 
dressed people. We had only a minute to 
view the front of this part of the city, with the 
steam-boat landing, and tle villages of New- 
port and Cavington on the opposite side, before 
we were landed, and introduced to Col. Mack, 
proprietor of the principal hotel; an establish- 
ment of order, regularity, and comfort, that 
would do credit to any city of Europe. The 
number and respectability of its guests proved 
at once tue estiination in wiich it was lLeld in 
the country. ‘Tie dinner-bell summoned us at 
two o'clock, and we found an assemblage of 
about seventy ladies and gentlemen; the 
former at the head of the table, with Mis. 
NMuack, while tue coionel was on his feet, at- 
tending to the wants of his guests, and seeing 
that the walters were attending to their’duty. 
The dinver was such, that an epicure, from 
whatever part of tue world he might have ar- 
rived, would have had little cause to complain, 
as in no part of my travels have I seen a table 
spread with more profusion, or better served; 
the only occasion of complaint with an Eng- 
lishman would arse from the want of warm 
plates, and a little more time to have enjoyed 


by the industiious habits of this part of Ame- 
rica, for their principal meal. Little wine is 
used at the dinnei-table; the guests, being 
principally merchants, who prefer this mode of 
living to housekeeping, return immediately to 
thei: stores, or counting-houses, with a better 
relish for business than is usually found after 
the enjoyment of the bottle. I should have 
stated, that, before dinner, we underwent the 
undeviating ceremony of introduction to the 
principal guests, wlio were assembled in the 
diawing-room. In to part of the old Conti- 
nent that 1 have visited, are strangers treated 
with mnore attention, politeness, and respect, 
than in Cinecinnat' ; and where, indeed, can an 
Liguisiman forget that he is not at home, ex- 
cept in the United States? In most otier re- 
gions, he must forego many early habits, pre- 
judices, and propensities, and accommodate 
himself to otheis, perhaps, diametrically Oppo- 
ste; Le must disguise o: conceal his religious 
or political opinions; must forget his native 
language, and acquire fluency in another, be- 
fore be can make even his wants known, or bis 
wishes understood; but here the same lan- 
guage and fashion, as in his own, prevail in 
every state; indeed it is necessary for him to 
deciare himself a foreigner, to be known as 
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such; and [ have always found this declara- 
tion a passport to increased attention and kind- 
ness, for every man in this land of freedom en- 
joys his opinions unmolested. Not having the 
slightest intention of stopping at any town on 
my way to New York, | was without any in- 
troductions ; but this deficiency, by no means 
prevented my receiving the usual benefit of the 
hospitality of the inhabitants, which was such, 
as to induce us, at first, to remain a few days, 
and ultimately, probably, to end our lives with 
them. 

‘My first ramble on the morning after my 
arrival was to the market, at an early hour, 
where a novel and interesting sight presented 
itself, Several hundred waggons, tilted with 
white canvass, and each drawn by three or four 
lorses, with a pole, in a similar manner to our 
coaches, were backed aguinst the pavement, or 
footway, ofthe market-place, the tail-board, or 
tlap of the waggon, turned down, so as to form 
a kind of counter, and convert the body of the 
carriage into a portable shop, in which were 


_ seated the owners, amidst the displayed pro- 


duce of their farms; the whole having some- 
thing of the appearance of an extensive en- 
campment, arranged in perfect order. It was 
the first time 1 had seen an American market, 
and if I was surprised at the arrangement, I 
was much more so, at tle prices of the articles, 
as well as at their superior quality. Fora hind 
quarter of mutton, thirteen-pence was demand- 
ed; aturkey, that would ave borne a compa- 
rison with the best Christmas bird from Nor- 
folk, the same price ; fowls, three-pence to four- 
pence each; a fine roasting pig, ready for the 
spit, one shilling and three.pence; beef, three- 
haifpence per pound; pork, one penny per 
pound ; butter, cheese, Indian corn, wheaten 
flour, and every otuer article in the same pro- 
portion. 

‘ The fish market was equally good and rea- 
sonable; and the vegetables as excellent as 
the season would allow 5; the asparagus in par- 
ticular, superior in goodness and size to that 
exposed at Covent Garden, and at less than 
one-fourth of its price. 

‘It was not the season for fruits; but, from 
the best information [ could obtain, they were 


: on a par with the other productions of the 
the repast, tweuty minutes only being allowed | 


country. Melons, grapes, peaches, and apples 
are said to be equal to those of any part of the 
States, and are sold also at a proportionate 
price. Dried fruits of various sorts were plen- 
tiful, as well as apples, and chesnuts of last 
year; taking the market altogether, I know of 
none equal to it; yet this was considered to be 
thie dearest period of the vear; game and veni- 
son were not to be had. 

‘In the afternoon | accompanied some gen. 
tlemen to view the environs. We descended 
the Ohio, in a small wherry, about half a mile 
below the city, and landed on the Kentucky 
side, at the foot of one of those hills, that toge- 
ther form a sort of amphitheatre, in which Cin- 
cinnati stands. From the side of this bill, a 
complete view of the whole neighbourhood is 
obtained. The town, with its domes, churches, 
and public buildings, lay at our feet. The ex- 
tended prospect reminded us strongly of the 
view from Richmond Hill; the same delight- 
ful variety of hill and dale, enriched by the 
windings of the tranquil Ohio, with its various 
vessels for pleasure and commerce. Its gently 
swelling hills, however, are covered with wood 
and forests, which have no equal in Europe; 
even the charms of art and refinement are not 
wanting to complete the scene, as the elegant 
white villasof many of the more opulent inha- 





bitants, already make their appearance in the 
most romantic situations in the vicinity. 

‘Every hour spent in this place, every adja- 
cent excursion, every comparison made be. 
tween its site, and all others that I was ac. 
quainted with, served more strongly to con- 
vince me, that, for the industious peasant, ar- 
tizan, manufacturer, or other person, with a 
small income, arising from capital, no situa- 
tion I had seen, embraced so many advantages 
for a place of residence, as this rising and 
prosperous little city, which, springing from 
the wilderness, has attained its present state of 
opulence and distinction within a few years, 
through the commercial spirit and industry of 
its inhabitants, aided by the advantages of its 
local situation, and the introduction of steam 
power. To these may be added, its extreme] 
healthy site, and salubrity of climate (not an 
instance of fever, or ague, being there known); 
the richness of its soil, the overflowing plenty, 
and unparalleled cheapness of the neeessaries, 
as well as the luxuries of life; the industry, 
the kindness, and urbanity ofits inhabitants to 
strangers; the benefits derived from its pubtic 
institutions, and the excellent society it affords, 
from the liberty and freedom of opinion being 
enjoyed under its mild government; from the 
employment given to industry and labour; 
and from the interest derived from capital, 
which is here increased to treble what it is in 
Europe, whilst the expense of living is not one- 
third of what it is there, and taxes are scarcely 
felt. All these advantages considered, I know 
of no place that bears comparison with Cincin- 
nati.’ 

Enthusiasm is so apt to deceive itself and 
mislead others, and of this deception we 
have had so many painful (and some amus- 
ing) examples, that we confess an inclination 
to look hesitatingly on all such announce- 
ments asthe present. Yet the high charac- 
ter of Mr. Bullock for integrity and discri- 
itination, and his evident disinterestedness, 
win from us the belief that persons of li- 
mited property, who are in search of ‘a 
cheap, agreeable, and healthful retreat,’ will 
find such in his projected rural town. We 
ought to observe, that appended to Mr. 
Bullock’s sketch is an account of § Cincin- 
nati in 1826,’ from the pens of B. Drake 
and E. D. Mansfield, in which they at once 
incorporate and confirm the information pub- 
lished by Dr. Drake, in 1815. Mr. Bul- 
lock vouches for the correctness of this ac- 
count, and to us it appears to be carefully 
and industriously drawn up. 


The Past and P: esent Statistical State of Ire- 
land, exhibited in a Series of Tables, prin- 
cipally derived from Official Documents and 
the best Authorittes. By Cesar Moreau, 
Ese., F.RS. Tréuttel and Wurtz. 

IRELAND and Irish affairs, whether sketched 

by the glowing pencil of Lady Morgan, or 

stated with the precision and unpretending 
plainness of M. Moreau, are fertile themes of 
interest, and present an ample field for in- 
vestigation. For the light-hearted there 1s 
amusement ; for the philosophical, full scope 
for speculation ; for the benevolent, room for 
the exercise of the active charities; and for 
the adepts in political science, many an OPp- 
portunity fur improvement and amelioration. 

Public attention, as we have often taken oc- 

casion to remark, cannot be too frequently oF 














earnestly directed to the situation of our sis- 
ter-island ; and we deeply regret that on 
matters of such vital interest so much indif- 
ference prevails in this country. Is the vo- 
tary of pleasure in pursuit of the great want 
of his existence—the excitement to be de- 
rived from change of scene, and the amuse- 
ment arising from difference of manners and 
modes of life,—the charm of stepping out of 
the worn track into the seductions of new so- 
ciety,—is it to Ireland, though abounding in 
all these,—though superabundantly rich in 
all that can gratify the lounger or the man of 
literature,—is it to her that he directs his 
thoughts? No; the eternal tour of Europe ; 
the visit to Paris; the unvaried and hack- 
neyed route is his sole resource ; and delud- 
ing himself with the idea of change, he leaves 
behind him and at home, much that is pre- 
eminently interesting, and all that is (and 
ought not to be) really novel. Possibly this 
perversion of taste may occasion rather sor- 
tow than surprise; but what excuse can be 
imagined for the philanthropy, which in a spi- 
rit of Quixotic wandering, flies all over the 
world in search of objects of compassion, and 
overlooks in its flight the virtuous and the 
industrious, who are starving on its threshold? 
It is this circumstance more than any other 
that has brought into disrepute the innume- 
rable swarms of missionary and proselytizing 
societies,—the distributors of charities in- 





tended for the sole benefit of foreigners suf- 
fering far less than those who, united to us 
by the bond of common interest, yet have 
withheld from them the assistance and sup- 
port so bountifully bestowed on others. Any 
medium through which these considerations 
are pressed upon the public, is deserving of 
attention ; and on this ground the volume of 
M. Moreau, which though, perhaps, not pe- 
culiarly adapted for the purpose we have 
mentioned, and possibly not altogether so per- 
fect as we could wish, is yet a valuable addi- 
tion to his statistical efforts,and bears increased 
testimony to hisskill and indefatigability. Not 
a single important detail, whether relating to 
the antiquities of the country or to its present 
condition, has been omitted; and every 
statement is made with the utmost clearness 
and intelligibility. Of the most useful por- 
tion of the work, its tabular contents, we 
shall simply state, that the former works of 
M. Moreau afford us every reason for a reli- 
ance on the correctness of that now before 
pa ; We — a few miscellaneous ex- 
racts, principally appertaining to the inter- 
nal trade of Tied ih ’ 
‘ Distillation. —Distilling, though it does not 

properly fall under the denomination of manu- | 
facture, may be introduced here; because it is 





an occupation, which, like manufacture, con- 
tributes to give employment to the people, and | 
to render labour productive. | 
‘Spirits are manufactured either from malt, | 
or from a mixture of malt and raw grain; the | 
material, when ground, is mashed in hot water, | 
and the extract (called worts) is drawn off from | 
the grain and set to cool; by the addition of 
yeast, this extract is made to ferment, and is | 
then called wash. From this wash, imperfect | 
Spirits, called in Ireland singlings, in England | 
a5 Scotland low wines, are first produced. | 
his product is again distilled, and, after the , 
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second distillation, the spirits are sold to th®| 
consumer in Ireland and Scotland, without fur- 
ther preparation; in England, they pass from 
the distiller into the bands of the rectifier, who, | 
by a further process of distillation and com. | 
pounding, prepares them for consumption. 
‘The distilleries in Ireland may be divided 


into two classes, the legal and the illicit ; the | 


former working under a license obtained from 
the government, and the latter privately, with- 


out paying duty, The suppression of the illegal | 


stills, those sources of loss to the revenue, par- 
ticularly when the duty is high, and the temp 
tation to fraud great, has at all times engaged 





the attention of the legislature, and various 
means have been devised, and numerous laws 
enacted, with a view tu remedy the evil. At 
one time, stills were allowed to be of any size, 
according to the option of the persons to whom 
they belonged; at another, they were limited. 

‘The Irish and British legislature have, from 
time to time, made various provisions and re- 
gulations, some of them exceedingly severe, in 
order to suppress illegal stills ; but the means 
employed to counteract them are conducted in 
sO systematic a manuer, and in some places 
with such a determined spirit of opposition, 
that they do not appear to have answered the 
proposed end. 

‘In Ireland, it appears, from the evidence 
annexed to the Sth Report of the Commission- 
ers, presented to the House of Commons, 30th 
May, 1823, No. 405, pages 69 to 99, Appendix, 
No. 28 to 31, tbat Ireland has been absolutely 
disorganized and placed in opposition, (speak- 
ing of the distillery) not only to the civil autho- 
rity, but to the military force of the govern- 
ment. 


numerous jndividuals to persevere in these des- 
perate pursuits, notwithstanding the risk of pro- 
perty and life with which they have been at- 
tended.” 

© Illicit Distilleries.—lllicit stills are com- 
pletely established in all the north western 
counties, and afford a striking proof that a 
branch of industry may flourish, and be ex- 
tended without the aid of premiums. The late 
restrictions, which prohibit the legal stills from 
using corn, have giveu more stability to this 
kind of distillation ; and I am convinced, what- 
ever penal laws or regulations may be made, 
that it is almost impossible to extirpate illicit 
distilleries from the mountains. It has been 
represented to me, and I believe with truth, 
that they are erected in the kitchens of baronets 
and in the stables of clergymen. The moun- 
tains are covered with them, and they are to be 
met with in the very last places where an Eng- 
lish excise officer would expect to discover 
them. 

‘A very great profit arises from this trade, 
hence the strong temptation to pursue it, and 
the means by which persons engaged in y are 
enabled, by bribing the officers, to elude detec- 
tion; but this profit is sometimes uncertain, 
depending on the price of corn and the success 
of the subsequent sale of the spirit. There is 


also a great waste of wash and of grains, which 


in many cases are thrown away and buried, in 


| order to prevent discovery.’ 


‘ Salting Provisions ——The principal part of 
the provision trade is confined to the city of 
Cork, whence most of the beef, pork, and 
butter, produced in the southern districts of 
Ireland is exported. The beef cured is divided 
into three different sorts, planters’ beef, India 
beef, and common beef. The planters’ beef bas 
among it no part of the head, neck, or shoul- 


! 
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The profits to be obtained from the eva- | 
sion of the law, have been such as to encourage | 
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ders, and the same parts, with the back bone 
and shanks, are separated from the [udia beef. 
The common beef is packed up with the addi- 
tion of those coarse parts, which have been 
taken from the planters’ and India beef. The 
merchant purchases the carcass of the grazier 
by weight; cows and small lean cattle bring 
the least prices, and fat oxen of six years oid 
the greatest. _ The prices were, for the most 
part, from 36 to 44 shillings percwt. When 
made up, planters’ beef sells from 4 to 6 shil- 
lings per cwt. higher than the India beef, and 
the latter 4 to 6 shillings higher than the com- 
mon. It is packed either into tierces or barrels, 
the former containing 300\ibs. and the latter 
200lbs. of meat, independeutly of salt. The 
meat is suffered to remain seven or eight days 
in salt before it is packed. The expedition 
with which the animals are slaughtered, the 
meat cut up and salted, and afterwards packed, 
isastonishing. As the people empioyed in this 
business have acquired great expertoess by ha- 
bit, every part of it is conducted with the ut- 
most regularity and despatch. When the ani- 
mals are killed, the hides are returned to the 
grazier for sale. The oldest cattle furuish the 
lightest hides, and these, of course, seil for the 
feast money. The fat he disposes of to the tal- 
low merchant. 

‘ Pork is packed up in the same manner. St. 
Ubes’ salt, on account of the coarseness of the 
grain, is preferred to any other. It is slower 
in dissolving, and, consequently, the meat at 
the top of the barrel is preserved much longec 
than if the salt dissolved immediately and sunk 
down to the bottom. 

‘The wood of which the birrels and tierces 
are made is imported from America, 

‘Bacon and hams are salted on an extensive 
scale at Limerick, Clonmel, aud Waterford, 
whence they are shipped to London, where they 
are finally cured and dned, by means of fires 
made with shavings of different kinds of wood, 
each of which gives them a distinct favour. 
Hence you may buy a Westphalia or a York- 
shire ham made from a hog salted in lreland”’ 

One of the most interesting and important 
portions of this work is the account of the 
public revenue, expenditure, and debt. It 
is an excellent compilation from Warner, 
Rymer, Leland, Clarendon, &c. The facts 
are carefully connected, and we have a clear 
view of the financial affairs of Ireland, from 
the period when the tributes to the native 
princes consisted of oxen, horses, hogs, and 
mantles, * besides contributions of men anid 
ships,’ down to the present, when the art o/ 
raising a revenue is so much betterunderstood. 
We now take leave of a book which presentsto 
those who are absorbed by other occupation 
or who possess no opportunities of consultin 
the high but scattered authorities, (whose in- 
formation is condensed in these compendious 
sheets), an easy and expeditious means oi 
instruction on every subject relative to Ire 
land, which can be interesting to the poli- 
tician, the man of business, or the genera! 
reader. 

Voyage aux Alpes et en Atale. Par M. 
Arpert Montemont. Paris,1827. C. 
Béchet. . 

A Journey across the Alps and into Italy. 

By M. Atsert MonteMonr. . 

TRAVELLING has now b:come so much the 

fashion, and what with steam-boats and steam- 

carriages, the time, and therefore the ex- 
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pense necessary for the performance of a 
journey, will be ere long so much reduced, 
that we may in a few years expect that the 
banks of the lake of Geneva will become the 
fashionable watering place for our English 
aristocracy ; our descendants will think no 
more of an excursion across the Alps, than 
our ancestors did.of a trip to Richmond Hill; 
and, as no man can become a member of the 
Traveller’s Club, unless he has been to Athens, 
so henceforward no one must venture to 
write himself a tourist, unless, like Captain 
Cook, he has made le tour du monde. 
We.remember the time, when the pleasures 
afforded by inspecting the romantic scenery 
ot Switzerland, were enjoyed by the chosen 
few; by the rich who thought they could not 
pay too dearly for a pleasure which few but 
the wealthy could enjoy ; or by the admirer, 
the lover of nature; by the painter and the poet, 
who, after having undergone fatigues and pri- 
vations, thought themselves fully repaid when, 
from Mount Jura, they caught the first glimpse 
of the beautiful and unrivalled scene that 
lay beneath them, and felt the full force of 
the observation of a contemporary :— 
‘Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 


Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon, and night ; 

Still where they were, stedfast, immoveable ; 

Who frst behotds the Ailps—that mightychain 

Of mountains, stretching out from east to west, 

So massive, yet so shaduwy, so ethereal 

As to belong rather to heaven than earth— 

But instantly receives into his soul 

A sense, % feeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him ’tis a moment 

Whence he may date henceforward and for ever.’ 

: Rogers's Italy. 
The case is now different. When, a few 

years ago, peace offered the English an access 

to the continent, the truth of the old French 

proverb ‘Qui n'a vu Paris n'a rien vu,’ seemed 

to be fully felt by our countrymen, and to 

Paris therefore crowds went, until to go to 

Paris was considered as vulgar an excursion as 

atripto Margate. The line of demarcation 

was therefore extended ; a journey to Switzer- 

land is new a sine gua non among the would- 

be tashionabie, and Chamouni and Montan- 


vert are names uttered as familiarly and as! 4 Jeurs transports, & leurs désirs de plaire, 


frequently, in our drawing-rooms, as those of 
Paer or of Rossini. 

This being the case, we should hardly 
have thought it worth while to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to a Journey across the 
Alps, did not the work in question appear to 
us deserving of notice, for more than one 
reason. First, although we have several 
works on the subject in English, we know 
but little of the impression which the scenes 
we so much admire have made on indivi- 
duals of a different nation. It is a singular 
that while the quiet, home-loving 
Englishman is ever found roving into foreign 
lands, the active, restless Frenchman, if ever 
he travels (which he rarely does for the mere 
pleasure of travelling), seldom goes beyond 
the frontiers of his own country. We have 
not now leisure, nor is this, perhaps, a fit 
opportunity to discuss this singular question, 
but we imagine it may be no unpleasing 
task to look into the feelings and opinions of 
a foreigner, on a subject which seems to ex- 
cite sO universal an interest amongst us. 

M. Montémont (no inappropriate name 
for one who has been travelling over mont et 


fact, 


judgment and his genius. 





montagne), has also some peculiar claims to 
our attention. Besides holding no mean 
place among the /ittérateurs of France, he is 
particularly known as the successful translator 
of some of our best poets. Both Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope, and Rogers’s Pleasures 
of Memory, have been translated by him, 
in a manner which does equal credit to his 
To these he has 
added some other translations, among which 
we cannot forbear noticing that of Dryden’s 
Alexander's Feast, one of the finest com- 
positions in our language, the translation of 
which is (and we could not pay M. Monté- 
mont a higher compliment), every way 
worthy of the original. 


For these reasons, therefore, we have 
thought this Journey across the Alps deserv- 
ing of our attention; but having said so 
much in the introduction, we must be pro- 
portionably brief in the remarks we have now 
to offer. 

M. Montémont’s book is written in a style 
not yet adopted in this country, where it 
never can become very popular; we mean a 
mixture of prose and poetry, a style which 
contributed greatly to the success of De- 
moustier’s Lettres sur la Mythologie, a work 
likely to afford as much pleasure, and as 
little information as any we know on that 
subject. Of this style we profess ourselves to 
be no great admirers, and the volumes of M. 
Montémont contain so much valuable matter, 
that we could wish he had conveyed his in- 
formation in plain prose, and not interrupted 
his narration so frequently by poetical ejacu- 
lations, which are not always equally feli- 
citous. Sometimes, however, he introduces 
his poetical scraps with considerable effect 
and success, as for instance, when having 
mentioned two of our countrymen with whom 
he met on the road, and who could not speak 
a word of Irench, he adds :—- 

‘Ce n’étaient point de ces tristes esprits 
De plum-pudding and de spleen seul épris : 
A leur allégresse insulaire, 


Aisément chacun les ett pris 
Pour de joyeux humains, du Dieu Comus chéris 
Tous deux avec aisance ils remplissaien 
leur role : 
A des mortels si bien appris 
Que manquait-il pour avoir plus de prix ? 
La parole.’ 





Besides these poetical illustrations, the 
volume abounds with valuable information of 
every kind. ‘To quote from a book, however 
interesting, written on a subject on which so 
much has already been written and said, 
would be a work of supererogation, and 
therefore we forbear from doing so; but we 
can assure our readers, and particularly our 
fair countrywomen, that whenever it is their 


good fortune to visit the wild scenery of 


Switzerland, and the less varied though not 
less beautiful land of Italy, it will be difticult 
for them to meet with a more pleasing com- 
panion than M. Montemont’s Voyage aux 
Alpes et en Italie. 


2+} 
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Early Prose Romances.—No. VI. Doctor 
Fuustus; No. VII. Yom a Lincolne. 
London. Pickering. 


Tue readers of Ihe Literavy Chronicle are 


are already in possession of our opinion upon 
the general character of these romances; we 
shall not, therefore, comment further than to 
remark that No. IV. is The Life and Death 
of Doctor Faustus, the renowned magician, 
who has sometimes been confounded with 
Fust, the printer; and cannot fail to be ve 
diverting to any imagination that delights in 
the revelries of necromancy. The History of 
Tom a Lincolne aflords pleasure more akin 
to military genius, and is indeed an elegantly 
written charming romance of chivalry, from 
which we shall make a short extract. The 
historian tells us that when King Arthur wore 
the imperial diadem, he came and feasted 
with Andriogius, at that time Earl of London, 
‘who house was grac’t with a number of 
beautiful ladyes.’ 

‘Amongst these the earle’s daughter had 
the chiefest praise for beauty and courtly be- 
haviour; for even as the silver shining moone 
in a winters frosty night, surpasseth the bright- 
est of the twinkling stars, so faire Angellicas 
sweet feature exceeded the rest of the ladies ; 
whereby King Arthur was so intangled in the 
snares of love, that by no means he could 
withdrraw his affections from her divine excel- 
lence. Angelica yields to the king’s desires. 
Subsequently she retires to a monastry, 
and becomes a mother of ‘a goodly son, 
whom King Arthur caused to be wrapped 
in a mantle of greene silke, tying a purse 
of gold about his necke, and so causing the 
midwife to beare it into the field, and to lay 
it at a shepherd’s gate neare adjoyning to the 
citie, in hope the old man should foster it as 
his own; by which means his Angelica’s dis- 
honour might be kept secret from the world, 
and his owa disgrace from the murmuring re- 
ports of the vulgar people.’ 

‘This being done, the midwife withdrewe 
herselfe some little distance from that place, 
and hid herselfe closely behind a well growne 
oake, diligently marking what should betide 
the comfortless infant; but long she had not 
there remained, but there flocked such a num- 
ber of little birds about the young harmless 
babe, and made sucha chirping melody, that it 
fell into a silent slumber, and slept as sweetly 
as though it had beene laid in a bed of softest 
silke. 

‘By this time the golden sunne began to 
elisten on the mountaine top, and his sister 
Luna to withdraw her waterish countenance: 
at which time the pleasant shepherds began to 
tune their morning notes and to rejoyce unto 
their folded sheepe, accurding to their wonted 
manner: amongst which crew of lusty swaynes, 
old Antonio approached forth of his gate with a 
cheerfull countenance, whose beard was as 
white as polished silver, or like tosnowe lying 
upon the northern mountaines: this bonny 
shepherd no sooner espyed Angellica’s sweete 
babe lying upon the greene hillocke, but im- 
mediately hee tooke it up; and viewing cir- 
cumspectly every parcell of the rich vestments 
wherein it was wrapped, at last found out the 
purse of gold, which the king had tyed unto 
the child’s necke, whereat the shepherd so ex- 
ceedingly rejoyced, that for the time he stood 
as a man ravished with pleasure, and was not 





able to remove from the place where he stood : 





but yet at last thinking within himself that 




















heaven had sent him that good fortune, not 
only giving him riches but withall a sonne, to 
be a comfort to him in his latter yeares ; so 
pearing it in to his old wife, and withall the 
purse of gold, and the rich mantle, with the 
other things ; who at the sight thereof was as 
highly pleased as her husband when he found 
it first: so being both agreed to foster, and 
bring it up as their own, considering, that nature 
never gave them in all their life any child, in- 
continently they caused it to be christened, 
and called by the name of Tom a Lincolne 
(after the town where it was found), a name 
most fitting for it, in that they knew not who 
were his the parents.’ 

Growing into manhood Tom a Lincolne 
showed a spirit beyond that of his rustic com- 
panions, who chose him for their chief, and 
distinguished him with the title of the 
Rose Knight, and he and his followers re- 
paired to Barnsdale heath, where they pitch- 
ed their tents and lived upon the robberies 
and spoils of passengers : 

¢ This disordered life so highly dispieased the 
parents of these unruly outlawes, that many of 
them dyed with giiefe; but especially of all 
other, old Antonio took it in ill part, considering 
how dearly hee loved him, and how tenderly he 
had brought him up from his infancie; therefore 
he purposed to practice a meane to call him from 
that uncivill kind of life, if it might possible be 
brought to passe; soin his old dayes under- 
taking this taske, hee travelled towards Barns- 
dale lieath, into which being no sooner entered 
but some of the ruder sorte of these outlawes 
seized upon the old man, and without any 
further violence brought him before their lord 
and captain, who at the first sight knew him to 
be his father (as he thought) and therefore used 
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it tasteth of manhood), first shall the sun bring 
day from out the westerne heavens, and the sil- 
ver moone lodge her brightnesse in the eastern 
waves, and all things else against both kind 
and nature turne their wonted course. Well 
then (quoth Antonio) if thy resolution be such, 
that neither my bitter teares, nor my faire in- 
treaties may prevaile to withdraw thy vaine 
folly, then know (thou most ungracious impe) 
that thou art no son of mine, but sprung rom the 
bowels of some untamed tyger, or wild lionesse, 
else wouldst thou humbly submit thyselfe to my 
reverent persuasions; from whence thou camest 
I know not, but sure thy brest harbours the 
tyranny of some monstrous tyrant, from whose 
loynes thou art naturally descended. Thou art 
no fruit of my body, for I found thee (in thy 
infancie) lying in the fields, cast out as a prey 


Red | for ravening fowles, ready to be devoured by 


hunger-starved dogs; but such was my pittie 
towards thee that I tooke thee up, and ever since 
have fostered thee as mine own child; but now 
such is thy unbridled folly, that my kind cour- 
tesie is requited with extreme ingratitude, 
which sin above all others the immortall powers 
of heaven doe condemne, anid the very devils 
themselves doe hate; therefore like a serpent 
henceforth will 1 spit at thee, and never cease 
to make incessant prayers to the justfull 
heavens, to revenge this thy monstrous dis- 
obedienee. 4 

‘These words being ended, he gave such an 


_extreame sigh, that his very heart brake with 


ofthe Red Rose Knight. 


griefe, and he immediately dyed in the presence 
For whose death hee 
made more sorrowful lamentation, then Niobe 
did for her seven sonnes. But in recompence 
of olc Antonios kind love, tiiat preserved his in- 


_fancie from the fury of ravenous fowles, he 


tainment that hee could devise: where, after | 


they had some small time conferred together, 
the good old man brake out into these speeches; 
Oh thou degenerate (quoth he) from natures 
kind: is this thy duty to thy fathers age, thus 
disobediently to live, wounding thy natural 
country with unlawfull spoyles? Is this the 
comfort of mine age, is this thy love unto thy 
parents, whose tender care hath beene ever to 
advance thy estate? Canst thou behold these 
milk white haires of mine all sorent and torne, 
which I have violently martyred in thy absence? 
Canst thou indure to see my dim eyes almost 
sightlesse through age, to drop down teares at 
thy disobedient feet? Ah, wherefore hast thou 
infringed the lawes of nature thus cruelly to 
kill thy father’s heart with griefe, and to end 
his dayes by thy vitious life? Returne, returne, 
deare childe, banish from thy breast these base 
actions, that I may say I have a virtuous sonne ; 
and be not like the viperous brood that works 
the untimely death of their parents. And 
Speaking these words, griefe so exceeded the 
bounds of reason that he stood silent, and be- 
ginning againe to speake, teares trickled from 
his eyes in such abundance, that they stayed 
the passage of his speech; the which being 
perceived by the “ Red Rose Knight,” he hum- 
bly fell upon his knees, and in this sort spake 
unto good Antonio: Most deare and reverend 
father, if my offence doe seem odious in your 
eyes that I deserve no forgiveness, then here 
behold now your poore inglorious sonne, laying 
his breast open, ready prepared to receive 
deaths remorselees stroke from your aged hands, 
as a due punishment for this my disobedient 
crime; but to be reclaimed from this honour- 
able kind of life (1 count it honourable, because 








. a0 entombed him most stately in the citie of Lin- 
him most kindly, giving him the best enter- | 


coln, whose body hee sent thither by certaine 


passengers whom hee had taken and withball a | 


thousand pounds in treasures, to be bestowed 
upon agreat bell to be rung at his funerall, 
which bell he cansed to be called Tom a Lin. 


colne, after his own name, where to this day it | 


remuaineth in the same citie.’ 


After this the memoirs of our hero as- | 
sume a still more romantic character; he | 


was received at King Arthur’s court, became 


one of the knights of the round table, and | 


wasengaged in a series of adventures, the 
perusal of which afford much  entertain- 
ment. 





America; or, a General Survey of the Politi- 
cal Situation of the several Powers of the 
Western Continent, with a Conjecture on 
ther future Prospects. By ALEXANDER 
Everett, Esq., American Minister at 
Madrid. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1827. Ca- 
rey, Lea, and Carey. 

A Eulogium on Thomas Jefferson, delivered 
before the American Philosophical Society 
on the 11th day of Apri, 1827. By Nr- 
cHoLtas Bippie. 8vo. pp. 56. Phila- 
delphia, 1827. KR. H. Small. 

Tue above named publications reached us a 

few weeks ago from the United States of 

America; we have been unable to turn our 

attention to them before, but they are both of 

importance and considerable interest. 

Of course, whatever may be our views as 
to the late war with America, by which colo- 
nies of such magnitude and importance were 
for ever torn from the mother country.—we 
cannot, as Englishmen, approve of numerous 





expressions to be found in these pamphlets, 
nor, indeed, of the whole strain of the lan- 
guage made use of by their writers. A love 
of country and independence may go far to 
justify the high tone of feeling and language 
here adopted, but we who wish to separate 
truth from these its accompaniments, cansot 
follow our authors, to quite such an extent 
as they would willingly lead us. 

We notice the first named publication 
chiefly with a view of abstracting some parti- 





culars from it, relative to General Hamilton ; 
| of whom Mr. E. says, few men have been al- 
| ternately the subject of more decided praise 

and reprobation. A period of more than 
| twenty years has passed since his death, and 
the people who are now enjoying the benefit 
of his services, and who suffered but little, if 
at all from his faults, are now disposed to pay 
him an almost unmingled tribute of admira- 
tion and gratitude. 


‘Hamilton possessed a mind of the highest 
order. Jt may be conjectured, the natural bent 
of his disposition was for active, and especially 
military life. We find him, at the age of six- 
teen or eighteen, entering the army as a captain 
of artillery, and recommending himself imme- 
diately to tie confidence of Washington, in 
whose family he lived through the revolution- 
ary war, as aid-de-camp, and, finally, com- 
manding with success one of the attacks oa 
Yorktown, in the decisive action that brought 
the struggle toaclose. His talent for military 
pursuits did not unfit him for civil occupations ; 
for no sooner were the labours of the camp at 
an end, than he engaged, with equal ardour and 
success, in the senate and the forum. He was 
\a leading member of the congress of the old 





confederacy, but soon perceived the defect of 
this system; and if Madison advised the first 
step towards the adoption of the present con- 
| stitution, Hamilton was, if possible, more zeal- 
| Ous in maturing its details and urging its adop- 
| tion. Washington wavered on the subject, but 
| Hamilton induced him to give it the weigiit ot 
| his authority, which finally secured its adop- 
tion. To fight the battles and torm the go- 
vernment of the country were only introductory 
steps. We next find him at the heed of what 
| was then the most important of adminisirations, 
organizing, establishing, new modelling every 
thing. He found the country bankrupt, and 
left it possessed of unlimited eredit; he found 
the people poor, presented thein a capitdf ot 
100,000,000 dollars to begin with, and carried 
wealth into every body’s coffers but his own. 
Having thus settled the nation—we behold him 
figuring, after a few months study and no prac- 
tice, in a post at which few arrive, without 
twenty or thirty years study, preparation, 
and etfort—at the bead of the New York 
bar, where he continued till the day of his un- 
timely death, confidentially consulted by thie 
government ; regarded as a leader by one poli- 
_ tical party, and respected by the other; tiie de- 
light of his friends and an honour to the coun- 
try. It was a mere episode in the regular 
course of bis labour, to arrange and organi 
the army in 1793. The attainment of a tiivish- 
ed elegance of manner, as a writer or speaker, 
| was bardiy compatible with the hurried course 
of bis life. ‘“ His writings exhibit a sound and 
judicious traia of thought, expressed in pericct- 
ly plain and unpretendipg language.” Tuere 
are few traces in his works of extensive read- 
ing or habitual and profound meditation. His 
| thoughts are rather the spontaueous results of 
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powerful and original mind, practical in its 
tastes and pursuits, and always directed in- 
tensely to the subject in hand.” 

Mr. Everett’s praise is now so extravagant, 
that we really hesitate to quote his words ; 
he says, ‘Hamilton is perhaps the most re- 
markable example that has ever been seen, 
of an union of various and opposite talents ;’ 
—‘ rising as a legislative politician far above 
all names in English history !’—It is true, in 
a note, he expresses his hope that his language 
is not extravagant, and tells us he should not 
think of comparing Hamilton, as a scientific 

olitical philosopher, with Locke, I{ume, or 
Burke. Whether the praise given to Hamilton 
be altogether deserved or not, we have no he- 
sitation in pronouncing a decision; but we 
proceed to the character here drawn of him : 

‘When we look merely at bis astonishing 
and various talents,—first-rate capacity, un. 
wearied activity, boundless ambition, directed 
by a passion for military life, an impetuous 
temperament, and a private morality that sa- 
voured in some points of the tent rather than 
the tabernacle —it must be owned, such a cha- 
racter is somewhat dangerous in a free state. 
It is, therefore, the more honourable to him, 
that his talents and activity were uniformly ex- 
erted in the general good. His purity as secre- 
tary of the treasury was called in question, but 
came out from the trial unsullied; and if he 
gave any reasonable cause for suspicion, it Was, 
perhaps, when he exbibited so strong a desire 
to prolong the war with France, in 1799, which 
may be well attributed to mistaken views of 
state policy. He has been accused of evter- 
taining, toward the close of his life, a strong dis- 
taste for democracy, and of cherishing high am- 
bitious projects. But these are idle rumours, 
and any slight foundation of real fact may be 
satisfactorily explained. As a private man, he 
constantly exercised the highest moral virtues, 
a sublime disinterestedness, a generous frank- 
ness, and a warmth of heart, urging him to un- 
wearied activity in the service of his friends and 
country. Some few blemishes soiled his cha- 
racter, but who would record them against the 
hero of York Town, the nursery father of the 
constitution, the founder of the credit of his 
country. When he died, there was a general 
burst of anguish and despair, little inferior to 
that which accompanied the funeral of Wash- 
ington. Who can have forgotten the melting 
eulogy in which Fisher Ames poured out his 
tender soul like water over the ashes of his 
friend?’ 

Of the character of Jefferson, we gave 
some account in the 379th number of this 
journal. 





THE O’BRIENS AND O’FLAHERTYS. 

(Concluded from page 713.) ae 
Wr have professed no intention of antici- 
pating the reader by any detail of the inge- 
nious plot and exquisite machinery of these 
volumes; and shall, as in our first notice, 
only attempt to detach one or two of the 
more striking scenes or most interesting por- 
traitures; conceiving such the best general 
mode of conveying an idea of this species of 
writing, and especially on the present occa- 
sion, when the extracts speak more elo- 
quently for themselves, than the most eulo- 
gistic criticism could be made to do. In 
pursuance of this plan, we now introduce the 
Abbess Beavoin O'Flaherty, the guardian 
destiny of O’Brien,— 











‘That in voice and form, in passing glances 
and partial revelations, had pursued him, from 
the choir of the Gest Bambino, to the pavilions 
of the Borghese palace—from the saloons of the 
castle, to the fallen ruins of O’Brien’s house— 
from the caves of Cong, to the smoky chambers 
of Bog Moy—and had now been manifested to 
him in the palpable form of a young and beau- 
tiful woman !—of a woman, however, veiled 
and vowed to a religion, to which it was possi- 
ble that her ambition and her prejudices, were 
alike devoted.” * ° * 

‘The lady was seated at an open casement. 
Her table was piled with volumes richly bound, 
one of which lay open before her; and from the 
implements scattered about, she appeared to 
have been painting in it. A finely-carved ebo- 
ny crucifix stood before her. Her dress was a 
religious habit, with ample sleeves to the wrist, 
and confined by a girdle beneath the bust. 
The folds of her veil and sogolo were so ar- 
ranged, as to give a strong resemblance of the 
bust of the Vestale in the capitol. 

‘Her countenance was rich in expression, 
passionate and intellectual, even in repose ; it 
resembled the female heads of Correggio. Her 
features were mobile and full of play, and ber 
complexion was of that tint only found in 
Italy,—pale, but not fair; and of that high 
polish peculiar to the skins of sonthern regions. 
Her eyes were Irish eyes, large, gray, deep set, 
and fringed, and arched by long dark lashes 
and brows; the extreme whiteness of the mus- 
lin round her face, formed a striking contrast 
to tints so mellow, and traits so marked. A 
slight flush passed across her transparent cheek, 
as she rose to receive her fashionable visitors 4 
and her smile, displacing the almost awful gra- 
vity of her look, at the entrance of her guests, 
exbibited perhaps something too much of her 
white and regular teeth, and gave an almost 
fearful expression to her countenance. It was 
a beautiful smile, but too acute, and seemed to 
indicate a spirit that “o'er informed its tene- 
ment of clay.” Her real or affected dignity 
put even the effrontery of Lady Knocklofty and 
Lady Honoria out of countenance. Though 
they had entered armées de tout piece from that 
exhaustless depot, their habitual assurance, yet 
conventional insolence shrank before the natu- 
ral influence of evident intellectual superiority ; 
and when she motioned them toa sofa oppo- 
site tv her, they took their places with some 
little embarrassment. The gentlemen sat, or 
stood as they pleased; tle general and his 
aids-de-camp at an open window, Lord Charles 
on the arm of the sofa, and Lord Arranmore 
behind Lady Knocklofty, and leaning over its 
back. 

*s¢T fear,” said Lady Knocklofty, recovering 
her air prononcée, “that we intrude on you; 
but our natural desire to see a person so cele- 
brated must be our excuse.” 

«« Celebrated!” interrupted the lady, coldly. 
““I did not suspect I was even known; this 
remote solitude is not much adapted to bestow 
celebrity !” 

«¢¢ At least,” said Lady Honoria, coming to 
her friend’s assistance, ** our desire to see one 
so worthy to be celebrated, a person so distin- 
guished.” 

‘« Distinguished !” repeated the reverend 
mother, opening her large eyes, with a look 
and tone so naive, that its naive‘é might almost 
pass for knavery. 

‘Is it not a distinction,” said Lady Hono- 
ria, a little posed how to proceed, * to have the 
courage, the devotion to retire to ‘these dark 
solitudes and awful cells,’ with endowments 
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ey 
every way qualified to adorn and to enjoy sos 
ciety! With such musical talents alone, with 
such a voice, you might aspire to——” 

*** To be a seconda donna,” interrupted the 
Superior, “in some provincial opera in Italy, 
with a salary of ten dire a night; or to obtain 
the patronage of some great London lady, till | 
sang myself out of fashion; and then share 
the fate of so many otheis; féleé to-day, far 
beyond my merits, forgotten to-morrow, far be- 
low my deserts: or perhaps I might even make 
my way to the Irish capital, and be called upon 
for a hunting song, in the midst of a bravura, 
or be interrupted in a concerto on the harp to 
play magical music, and symphonize Hunt the 
Slipper, or Puss in the Corner.” 

‘Every body started, some smiled, and looks 
of intelligence aud surprise were mutually ex- 
changed. 

*“ Oh! you doubt the fact,” continued the 
reverend mother, in the same strain of irony, 
“A friend of mine, however, was thus used, 
who brought her endowments to adorn the so- 
ciety of Dublin, and had hoped to make her 
fortune in that ‘land of song,’ which has taken 
an harp for its arms; but she saw at once the 
fallacy of her hopes, and resigned them,” 

**¢ But you, madam,” said the courteous 
general, approaching the table, and throwing 
his eyes over a beautiful illumination she was 
painting on a leaf of a missal, “ you at least 
could fear no failure; such talents must com- 
mand success every where, as well as deserve 
it;”’ and he added, with the air of one who an- 
nounced a discovery, ‘¢ talent, like knowledge, 
is power,” 

‘Talent is only available when seconded 
by the prestige of fashion,” replied the supe- 
rior, coldly ; “knowledge may be power, in 
nations, but wealth is the power of individuals. 
Those,” she added, throwing herself back in 
her fauteuil, “ whose endowments are of the 
highest cast, and who have not their age 
along with them, will find their knowledge 
not power, but impediment; and they will be 
soon taught that the light thrown upon a so- 
ciety, which is not prepared to reflect it, serves 
but to consume the spirit that kindles it. ’Tis 
the bursting of a rocket, before it is launched ; 
but the world is governed by common places.” 

* Every body remained silent, while, as if to 
fill up the awkwardness of the pause, the su- 
perior, turning to Lady Knocklofty, observed, 

**] cannot imagine how your ladyship and 
your party, got into that line of mountain, 
which led you down upon this gien. There is 
an old pass, recently repaired and opened, 
which leads down by the coast, to the town of 
St. Grellan: likewise it is a short and beautiful 


| sail from Beauregard to the inlet, which com- 


municates with our lakes, and by which you 
might penetrate into our hills, with the aid of 
burlings and corricles, (the native means of na- 
vigating the shallows, and passing the rapids 
of this romantic solitude,) that is, if toutefors 
your object be to visit the wilds of Connemara, 
so rarely sought by such wanderers.”’ 

‘Our object,” said Lady Honoria, whose 
brillant flippancy yielded to the superior in- 
fluence of one, who sat like an intelligence in 
the midst of inferior agents ; “* our object here, 
madam, has been most agreeably disappointed. 
We set forth to take an early dinner au bout du 
banc, at a sporting lodge of Lord Knocklofty’s, 
called the Heaths; but our guide having mis- 
guided us, we have been thrown upon your 
hospitality, for a refreshment that was becom- 
ing very necessary indeed ; and we have been 
equally delighted with all we have seen and 
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beard, for which, in the name of the party, I 
beg to offer our best thanks. 

Circumstances occasion the immediate re- 
turn of O’Brien to the abbey, and we have 
an impassioned and highly-wrought descrip- 
tion of his interview with the superior. Dis- 
pleased at the intrusion, she has desired him 
to withdraw. 

‘Madame O'Flaherty,” replied Lord Arran: 
more, with a decision of manner as peremp- 
tory as her own, “for I find that the Sister 
{rene of the Bambin Gest, the Nuccia of the 
Borghese, the Pilgrim of Proudfort House, now 
chuses to assume the representation of the ten- 
der and unfortunate abbess who once reigned 
over these solitudes, and by a name consecrated 
in the superstitious reverence of the country— 
by the name of Beavoin O'Flaherty, to ——” 

‘6 To what does all this verbiage lead?” in- 
terrupted the superior, half rising, in scornful 
impatience, from her seat. The name I bear 
is mine, by every right that birth and inherit- 
ance can give. It was my father’s name; and 
has descended to me, from the brave toparchs 
of this now neglected region, the last of whom 
is represented in my person; and now, my 
lord, this being said, I have only to reiterate 
my desire, that you will take your leave.”’ 

¢« Then,” said Lord Arranmore, advancing a 
step within the room, and heedless of an order 
evidently less peremptorily announced than 
the first, —“ then you are the daughter and beir- 
ess of Count O’Flaherty, from whom this small 
portion of his inheritance was won by my un- 
fortunate father ;—a victory which terminated 
in the utter ruin, alike of his fortune and his 
mind.” 

‘His voice was full of emotion. He paused 
for a moment, and then added with rapi- 
dity, “You are not perhaps aware, madam, 
that the return made to my fatber was the se- 
duction of his sister, one as lovely and as gifted 
as yourself, of one sacrificed on the altar of su- 
perstition, a victim to that system which you 
are here to revive.” 

¢* You would not make me answerable for 
my father’s sins ?” demanded the superior, now 
not unmoved by an emotion so infectious. 

*“No madam, but I would awaken some 
feeling for my father’s wrongs.” 

*“In what manner do you call on me to 
evince it ?” 

‘“« By showing some sympathy for his son’s 
misfortunes.” 

** You jest, Lord Arranmore,” she replied, 
with a bitter smile. ‘The boon companion of 
the dissipated and the great, the protégé of a 
lady, whose power is absolute, whose will is 
law; the associate of the despots of the soil 
and the enemies of Ireland—what can you 
want from one who belongs to the persecuted 
and degraced caste? What sympathy can the 
member of a sect, which has been thrown be- 
yond the pale of all sympathy, grant to the 
guest of the Earl of Knocklofty, to the protégé 
os his wife ?” 

‘Tum neither the guest of the one, nor the 
protégé of the other,” he replied, trembling 
with angry emotion. ‘Chance has linked me 
fora moment with a party, which in prudence, 
perhaps, I should not have known; and which, 
from inclination, I should never have sought. 
The accident, however, which formed so unna- 
tural a combination, has dissolved it ; the link 
is severed, and for ever.” 
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‘The blood rushed to Lord Arranmore’s face , 
at the implied sarcasm ; yet to blame was to be | 
interested, and the conviction encouraged bim. | 
He had now, by an insidious progress, so far | 
advanced into the room, as even to lean over 
the harp, supporting bis head upon his hand, | 
with eyes fixed earnestly on the extraordinary | 
but beautiful countenance before him. Aftera 
silent and dangerous pause, he observed, with 
a faint smile, 


¢« What are the deliberations of man, when 
a breath, a glance, a tone is sufficient to over- 
turn the deepest and the wisest? Your words, 
madam, have effected all that reason should 
have done, but did not; and my resolve dates 
no farther back than your reproach.” 


‘She waved her head expressively, not ap- 
provingly. 

‘« Such,” she said, “‘ was the plea, and such 
the temperament of Count O’Flaberty, with 
whose faults you have but just reproached his 
child. Alas! with all his sins, he was but 
what you are.” 

‘And what was that!” demanded Lord 
Arranmore, eagerly. 

¢“ An Irishman,” was the cool reply. 

¢« That, I trust, is not a disgrace ?” 

‘There was a sort of ironical hesitation, an 
humourous play of feature, as the superior re- 
plied, ** Why—-a—perhaps not a disgrace; but 
it is sometimes almost a ridicule; and it is al- 
ways a misfortune. With some it is a farce, 
with others a tragedy, according as the person, 
on whom so fatal a birth-right is inflicted, is 
an O’Mealy or an O'Brien. To be born an 
Irishman is a dark destiny at the best; the last 
that the wise would contend with, or the proud 
encounter. Here, indeed, as every where, me- 
diocrity is safe; dulness is its own protection, 
and insensibility its owu shield; but genius 
and feeling, the pride, the hope, the ambition 
of patriotism, the bitter indignation which 
spurns at oppression, the generous sympitby 
which ranges itself on the side of the oppressed, 
—if there are lands where such virtues thrive 
and flourish, and foree forward the cause of 
human happiness, Ireland is not oue of them. 
Here virtue is made to turn traitor to itself; 
and the same passions that rouse the patriot to 


profligate. Here the fortitude of long endur- 
ance corrupts into obsequiousness; and the 
spirit of the gallant maddens into lawless in- 
temperance. Here genius is the object of sus- 


any sacrifice, urge him into the snares of the | 





O'Flaherty, bas but to receive and make you 
known. In Italy, in Spain, your uncle, the 
Abate O’Brien, is still powerful ; Russia wants 
officers of European intellect, to discipline her 


| Tartar legions ; and in Germany, the Prince de 


Ligne will do for his distinguished aid-de- 
camp all that influence can effect for talent ia 


| that land where influence is paramount. I do 


not direct your views to England; but | im- 
plore you to leave Ireland, where you cannot 
do good, but may cause evil. Means shall not 
be wanting to send you forth, as becomes your 
rank—means coming from a hand you have al- 
ready said you would not reject,—the hand of 
your nearest living relation, which is now, for 
the first and for the last time, held out to you 
in the cordial amity of kindred.” 

‘she paused; her countenance irradiated 
with the animated energy of her awakened 
spirit,—ber colour deepened by the obviou, 
emotion she had excitet. Lord Arriomore 
seized the extended hand, and fel! at her feet, 
while, wholly involved in the most powerful 
feelings, fascinated, bewildered, Le pressed it to 
temples that throbbed with delirious pulsation, 
to lips that burned like living fire.’ 

We have been indebted to this national 
tale for a large portion of delight, and to such 
of our readers as can enjoy vivid and striking 
pictures of manners, whether as characterizing 
the palace or the cabin,—scenes of the truest 
humour, and of the most overwhelming pa- 
thos,—accurate representations of strugglinz 
patriotism, fawning dependence, and unprin- 
cipled tyranny,—to such we can sately re- 
commend ‘ the O’Briens and the O'Flahertys.” 


Practical, Moral, and Political Economy. 
By T. R. Epmunps, B.A. 8vo. London, 
1827. E. Wilson. 

(Concluded from p. 674.) 
In a former notice of Mr. Edmunds’s Fco- 
nomy,our readers will remember, that while 
we spoke favourably of the work, taken alto- 
gether, we stated, that our hopes had not 
been in every point realized. Our judgment 
was then formed from a slight perusal of the 
work ; we have, since that notice was writ- 
ten, had time more attentively to consider 
the theories and conclusions of its author, 
and while our opinion remains, generally, 
unchanged, yet we should, perhaps, now 
wish, in some degree, to qualify the expres- 








picion to dull rulers, and of insult to petty un- 
derlings ; and all that bends not, falls. Fly 
then, Lord Arranmore, for here none like you 
have ever lived and thriven. You start at ad- 


so little right to advise; but I lay aside every 
personal consideration, to avail myself of this 
one, this only, but far from prudent, occasion, 
to warn you of your danger. ‘Trust me, by re- 
maining here, you will but mar the cause you 
hope to aid. Honest, but indiscreet, gifted 
with every talent, but that which is necessary 
to direct all, you will, as otlers Lave done, and 
(I say it in fearful prophecy, are destined still 
to do) fall a victim, without effecting the good 
for which you suffer. Nay, Lord Arranmore, 
you must hear me out; you have hunted the 
sybil to her cell, and now you must patiently 
listen to her gioomy oracles. Take the future 
upon the word of the past. Fly while you 
have yet the power; the world is all before 





*“ Your resolve is, doubtless, taken on ma- 


ture deliberation?” said the Superior, giving | 


peculiar signification to the question, by the 
tone and smile with which it was asked, 


yeu. Every where, talents such as yours will 
avail, save only at home! Whatever may be 


vice so abruptly given, ard from one who has | 


| sions which we formerly used. [t is true, there 
| is much, very much, with which we entirely 
| coincide, and which we conceive we!l deserves 
| to be read by all who wish for an acquaintance 
| with such subjects; but there are parts which 
| we as decidedly disapprove, and which, un- 
| fortunately, concern the scope and end of 
| the treatise. With Mr. E. the principle of 
|‘ yregariousness’ is the all and in all; he ts 
so thoroughly wedded to the system, that he 
diligently pursues it through all its windings. 
sets forth its advantages in a strong light, and 
‘will not even allow a man to be a Christian 
, who does not think alike with hm on this, 
'his delightful subject. Now, letting alone 
| this seeming want of charity, for it is possi- 
ible, by some accident, Mr. E. eX presses 
'himself in stronger terms than, on mature 
, reflection, he would himself justify or ap- 
| prove, we are disposed to doubt the prac- 
| ticability or real usefulness of his system, and 


} 


| your vocation, the pathway of ambition is open | have disapproved of all those parts of his 


ito you. In France, your preceptor, the Bishop! book which are especially connected with it. 
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It is one thing to form a theory, and ano- 
ther to bring that theory into actual operation, 
or for a considerable period and on a large 
scale. What may appear very specious and 
consistent, and beneficial, to a speculating 
and philosophical mind, in the calw retire- 
ment of the study, may not be possible to be 
brought into operation, so as to be perma- 
nently serviceable toa country. And of all 
theories, we should reject that of Mr. Ed- 
munds’, as being both contrary to nature and 
the divine will, even could it be acted on to 
any extent We cannot extract so much as 
would fairly explain our author’s meaning, 
but a few sentences unfolding his views as to 
marriage, propagation, Kc. will give our 
readers as much insight into them as they 
may desire. 

In order to prevent the increase of pau- 
perism, and keep population ona level with 
necessaries, Mr. E. recommends ‘ a tax on 
propagation, or a tax on the marriages both 
of masters and labourers,’ which ‘ should 
increase with the proportion of paupers; a 
month’s income of every marrying man 
might be a good tax to begin with.'"—‘ A cer- 
tain limited number of births will be required 
annually."—* The education of children will 
be chiefly committed to nature. Children 
will be suffered to rule and govern themselves 
by a representative assembly, formed in the 
same way as the grown people’s government.’ 
There may be truth in the following extract, 
but the author's thoughts are strangely ex- 
pressed. 

‘The breed of men, like that of all other 
animals, is of indetinite improvement, in mind 
as well as in body. The bodies of a coming 
generation may be rendered superior in health, 
strengib, and activity, to the bodies of a pre- 
sent generation, by selecting for the purposes 
of propagation the individuals of both sexes 
possessing the most healthy, vigorous, and ac- 
tive bodies, and not sutteling weak and dis- 
eased people to transmit their diseases and mi- 
series to posterity, lo asimilar manner, the 
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commend it. In a future edition, we would | 
suggest to the author the necessity of attend- 

ing more to the correctness of the press; not 

only are words mis-spelled, but transpositions 

occur which occasionally derange the sense. 








Boyle Farm: a Poem. pp. 47. Bull. 1827. 


On Saturday, November 3, this poem ap- 
peared in the pages of The Literary Gazette, 
prefaced with the following notice :— 

‘ B—f F—m, or Boyle Farm, was famous in 
the annals of jast fashionable season, for a féte 
given there by some five persons of the highest 
ton. The supreme pleasures to be enjoyed on 
such occasions can only be surmised by those 
who undergo the operation of attending them, 
—can only be guessed at by the cruel envy and 
disappointment of those who happen not to be 
of tbe elect. Preferring, as we do, the quiet of 
the study, we can yet imagine that others may 
be highly gratified by the exhibition of their 
persons in gala dresses, and by the fatigues of 
a crowded rout or féte champétre. At all 
events, the entertainment of Boyle Farm has 
inspired an elegant laureate to sing its praise; 
and as the poem (ascribed to Lord Francis 
Gower) has been kept very closely, we trust 
our readers in general will not be displeased 
with us for printing it, as we are sure the Por- 
celain classes will be most grateful to us for 
giving them what they have so anxiously 
sought to behold. 

‘ How we came to be possessed of so secret 
and sacred a composition, we are bound, but at 
the same time embarrassed, to explain. Suf- 
fice it to say, without betraying confidence in 
an ungallant manner, that the rarity of the 
poem having caused it to be an object of much 
fashionable solicitude, the charming Lady 
*¥***** Copied it entirely into ber own fair 
characters, and with a kindness, (to be duly 
and gratefully remembered) did us the favour 
to bestow it upon the Literary Gazette.’ 


On the same day it also appeared in the 
form of a small volume, published by Mr. 
Bull, the notice, just quoted, being append- 
ed with the following few preliminary words: 


minds of a people may be improved by select. | —‘ The following statement is from The Li- 
ing for propagation those people who excel in / terary Gazette, in which this interesting poem 


the more useful qualitics of mind, as justice, 
judgment, imagination, benevolence, &c.; and 
not permitting idcots or madmen, or people 
approaching to such, to propagate. The breed 
of men, like that of other animals, may be 
improved, not only by confining propagation to 
the bist vasietics of the species, but it may 
also be improved by the diligent and attentive 
culture of the mind and bodies of individuals 
taken indiscriminately. Ii the body ofa child, 
or other young animal, be carefully exercised 
until it arrives at maturity, it will be capable of 
producing much better bodies, as offspring, 
than it would if imprudently managed. .The 
same is true of minds; a set of indifferent 
minds may, in a few generations, be converted 
into good powerful minds. A wise people will 
improve their bodies and minds, by the appli- 
cation of both of these laws of nature. The 
former law of nature may be very safely acted 
upon, for a_population may be preserved sta- 
tionary by means of the propagation of one half 
only of the females born, provided they begin 
to propagate at the age of puberty.’ 

But enough; in the midst of the twaddle 
which is to be found in Mr. E.’s volume, 
there is not a little, as we have already said, 
of valuable remark ; and it is for this we re} 
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at all deficient in vivacity. 
poem than a thousand such occasions would | 
| be likely to create again, and we do not doubt 


originally appeared.’ In the course of the 
following week, one of the daily prints pre- 
sented the following paragraph :—‘ We are 
authorized to state, that an injunction has not 
been obtained from the Court of Chancery, 
to suppress the edition of Boyle Farm, by 
Lord F— G—r, published by Mr. Bull, al- 
though application to the court has been 
made for that purpose, Copies of this in- 
teresting work,’ &c. We shall make no fur- 
ther remarks on the disingenuousness of all 
this ‘much ado about nothing,’ than merely 
to observe, that our readers will of course 
take the latter statement for what it really is— 
a coarse puff, and to warn Mr. Bull, who, we 


believe, is new tothe publishing craft, against }. 


such paltry attempts at notoriety, which 
must, ultimately, be injurious to his credit or 


success, 


The poem itself may be characterized as an 
agreeable trifle, smoothly versified, and not 
It is a better 


that, to those personally concerned, it is one 


‘of much interest, as, indeed, it would have 
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been, had it not possessed one-tenth of its 
actual merit. Whether it be really the pro- 
duction of Lord Francis Gower, we do not 
venture to express an opinion. Itis nota 
matter of much consequence. His lordship’s 
good fame in the lists of literature will nei- 
ther suffer diminution by the loss of the pa- 
ternity, nor acquire much increase by its con- 
firmation. 





Ancient Eallads and Songs, chiefly from Tra- 
dition, Manuscripts, and scarce Works, in- 
cluding Original Poetry. By Tuomas 
Lyte. 8vo. London, 1827. Relfe. 

Turis volume contains a great number of very 

curious, and many beautiful specimens of the 

lighter species of the literature of our fore. 
fathers, and is creditable to the industry and 
zeal of the editor. More praise, we fear, we 
can scarcely afford him, although when we 
first opened the volume, and found that he 
claimed the authorship of the really beautify} 
song of Kelvin Grove, we expected him also 
to advance a title to approbation of a much 
higher character. As Mr. Lyle appears to 
cherish a sincere affection for poetical pur- 
suits, it is with real regret that we find our. 
selves forced to declare his efforts as an ay- 
thor very unproductive of ‘ sterling stuff? 
One or two of his poems may certainly be 
spared this general censure, but we have been 
able to find nothing which, without other in- 
formation, would have induced us to suppose 
him the author of Kelvin Grove. The pre- 
face, too, and the several little notes scattered 
through the volume, are written in a very 
sorry style: obsolete and uncommon words, 
and a very unnatural construction, character- 
ize the whole. Of course this does not lessen 
the merit of the selections, which comprise 
three fourths of the work, and are valuable 
and interesting. Nothing can be more charm- 
ing than the following poem by the unfortu- 
nate Sir Walter Raleigh :— 
¢ Shall I, like a hermit, dwell 
On a rock or in a cell, 
Calling home the smallest part 
That is missing of my heart, 
To bestow it where 1 may 
Meet a rival every day? 
If she undervalues me, 
What care I how fair she be. 
‘ Were her tresses angel gold ; 
If a stranger may be bold, 
Unrebuked, unafraid, 
To convert them to a braid, 
And, with little more ado, 
Work them into bracelets too ; 
If the mine be grown so free, 
What care I how rich it be. 
¢ Were her hands as rich a prize 
As her hairs or precious eyes 35 
If she lay them out to take 
Kisses for good manners’ sake, 
And let every lover skip 
From her hand unto her lip; 
If she seem not chaste to me, 
What care I how chaste she be. 
¢ No, she must be perfect snow 
In effect as well as show, 
Warming but as snow-balls do, 
Not like fire, by burning too; 
But when she by chance hath got 
To her heart a second lot, 
Then, if others share with me, 
Farewell her, whate’er she be,’ 
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Among~the poems contained in the first 
scetion, we find two pieces extracted from An 
Houre’s Recreation in Musicke, by Rich. 
Alison, published in 1606; one of which is 
entitled, There is a Garden in her Face, and 
appears to have been the original of Her- 
rick’s celebrated Cherry Ripe. On this ac- 
count we consider it worthy of quotation :— 

¢ There is a garden in her face 

Where roses and white lilies grow ; 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow ; 
There cherries grow that none may buy, 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


¢ Those cherries fairly do inclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rose-buds fill’d with snow; 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy, 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

‘ Her eyes like angels watch them still ; 

Her brows like bended bows do stand ; 
Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 
These sacred cherries to come nigh, 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry.’ 

We might, perhaps, have found a more 
beautiful specimen for quotation, but not one 
at the same time so beautiful and so little 
known as Sir Robert Ayton’s Woman’s In- 
constancy, which must conclude our extracts: 


‘I lov’d thee once, I'll love no more, 
Thine be the grief, as is the blame 3 
Thou art not what thou wast before, 
What reason I should be the same? 
He that can lave, unlov’d again, 
Hath better store of love than brain ; 
God send me love my debts to pay, 
While unthrifts fool their love away. 


* Nothing could have my love o’erthrown, 
If thou hadst still continued mine; 
Yea, if thou hadst remain’d thy own, 
I might perchance have yet been thine ; 
But thou thy freedom did recal, 
That if thou might elsewhere enthral ; 
And then how could I but disdain 
A captive’s captive to remain! 
‘ When new desires had conquer’d thee, 
And chang’d the object of thy will; 
It had been lethargy in me, 
Not constancy, to love thee still : 
Yea, it had been a sin to go 
And prostitute affection so ; 
Since we are taugit no prayers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 
* Yet do thou giory in thy choice,— 
Thy choice, of bis good fortune boast ; 
I'll neither grieve nor yet rejoice 
To see him gain what I have lost; 
The height of my disdain shall be 
To laugh at him, to biush for thee, 
To love thee still, but go no more 
A-begging at a beggar’s door,’ 


** The author of the above sonuet, Sir Robert 
Ayton, in 1606,” says Pinkerton, * wrote some 
Latin poems in the Delicize Poetarum Scotarum, 
and some light genteel pieces in English, two 
of which are published in Select Scottish Bal- 
lads, vol.1. One or two more may be found 
in a collection of Scottish Poems, by Watson 
the printer, published, according to Alexander 
campbell, editor of Albyn’s Anthology, in 
pag Ayton was private secretary 
Sint ~~ Aune of Denmark, wife of James the 

15 he is little known as a poet, but the 
Present specimen must induce a regret that he 






had not written more: it rivals even the son- 
nets of Drummond in elegance of fancy and 
harmony of versification.”’ 





Observations on Lithotomy, and on the Forma- 
tion of Urinary Calculi. By Joun CuaR.es 
LicHFIELD, Surgeon, F. L. 8S. &c. Un- 
derwoods. 8vo. 

WE are always disposed to give credit to an 

author, when he puts forth a production for 

the purpose of instructing youth in any 


of the medical profession. Here we have a 
pamphlet comprising forty-eight pages, and 
really thought, when we sat down to peruse 
it, to have something new to offer our readers 
on the cause and treatment of so dreadful a 
malady as stone in the bladder. We contess 
ourselves much disappointed ; for, with one 
or two exceptions, half the work (from page 
24 to 48) is copied almost verbatim from Sir 
Astley Cooper’s Lectures, published by Mr. 
Tyrreil, without any acknowledgment of the 
piracy ; and even the cases illustrative of the 
disease in question, are inserted as they were 
uttered by the worthy baronet in the theatre 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital three or four years 
ago. Now, this is really too bad; yet, to 
give the author his due, the symptoms are 
most correctly described; and we call the 
reader’s attention to the note opposite to the 
first page, wherein he informs us that the 
arteries may take a different course from the 
one they generally pursue, and in the per- 
formance of the lateral operation, the prin- 
cipal artery (the pudic) may be injured, 
hemorrage ensue, and the patient lose his 
life. Thus it will appear, that there is an 
uncertainty as to the course of this artery ; 
and if a patient loses his life from hemorrage, 
the surgeon is not accountable for the acci- 
dent; yet when this unfortunately happens, 
he is frequently blamed by his professional 
brethren, and sometimes his reputation is 
injured. 

The author, instead of informing his read- 
ers of the various kinds of calculi which afflict 
the bladder, offers some observations on their 
formation, jumbled together without any 
proofs to substantiate them, and most un- 
luckily, at page sixteen, gives the following 
quotation from Dr. Watts :—‘* No man can 
become truly knowing and wise without the 
labour of his own reason in surveying, ex- 
amining, and judging concerning all subjects, 
upon the best evidence he can acquire.” 


to this aphorism, and noticed the principal 
source from whence all the substance of his 
work is obtained: it would have been more 
creditable to him as an author, and more 
liberal from one medical man to another. In 


any more, to remember the motto of the im- 
mortal Nelson—Palmam qui meruit ferat. 





, 


1826-7. London, 1827. Baldwin. 





conclusion, we recommend him, if he writes 


Parliamentary Papers and Abstracts; cn- 
taining Entire, or in Substance, all im- | 
portant Documents laid before the two | left behind. 
Houses of Parliament during the Session of | of that which was excellent in his eyes, owed 


Turs volume, which is published in its pre- 
sent form for the accommodation of persons 
who do not require the whole work, is an 


| 
| 


| 


branch of science, more especially the juniors | 
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important though separate portion of the 
‘ Parliamentary History and Review,’ which 
commenced its career at the close of the 
session of 1825. By this publication a de- 
ficiency was supplied which had been long 
regretted ; and so supplied, we have reason 
to believe, as to give satisfaction to al? par- 
ties. As the title implies, it not only pre- 
sents an accurate annual record of parlia- 
mentary proceedings, but also an imparti 
and critical examination, ‘ as well of the 
measures discussed, as of the arguments ad- 
duced on both sides of the question, and of 
the conduct of Parliament with reference to 
the matter in hand.’ 

When it is recollected that the pa an - 
nually presented to both Houses in the shape 
of reports of committees, minutes of evi- 
dence received by them, and returns made 
by official authority, form yearly almost fifty 
folio volumes, which are printed solely for 
the use of members, little need be said in 
recommendation of a volume in which the 
substance of every paper possessing general 
interest, and all the more important reports 
of committees, have been carefully condensed. 
——These documents, which arcumstances 
have hitherto rendered inaccessible, are now 
placed within the reach of the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the lawyer, the statesman, 
the man of letters,—of all, in short, whose 
interests or inclinations make it necesgary 
that they should inquire minutely into the 
conduct of the great council of the nation. 















ORIGINAL 


LETTER FROM 
JONATHAN OLDWORTHY, ESQ. 

Returns from a long Journey— Young Travel- 

lers and old ones—Bankrupts in England-— 

Their inpudence— Way to remove the stain 

of their conduct, &c. 
Dear Mr. L.prtror,—After various wander- 
ings in search of health, which, like Yorick, 
I pursued some time in France, and since 
then in Devonshire and Wales, both by land 
and water, I am at length returned ‘ in the 
gloomy month of November,’ to that dear 
scene which I feel to be a ‘ pleasant home,’ 
despite of fogs and coal fires, dirty streets 


| and yellow light. 


I have frequently observed, that when a 
young traveller returns from absences of this 





nature, he is generally much disgusted (not 


We only wish Mr. Lichfield had adhered | only affectedly, but actually) with the disa- 


_greeables presented by his own place of re- 
'sidence. ile is surprised to find the scene 
| he once could dwell in with pleasure, so de- 
| void of all the attractions which his journeys 
| have taught him to consider indispensable— 
the sunshine of Italy, the gaiety of France, 
} the buildings which struck him in one place, 

the wine he drank in another, cannot now be 
/had; and he would be absolutely lost for 
' want of them, had he not the power of rail- 
| ing at all around him, and extolling all he has 
He forgot that the excellence 


much more to its excitement as a novel 

than even to its intrinsic worth, and that the 
same happy buoyancy of spirits, which it is 
the gift of motion and changing air to pro~ 
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‘ duce, kept all that was unpleasant in the back 
ground. For this reason, I always bear with 
great temper, what are called ‘ the airs’ of 
young travellers. I know that the time will 
come, when the simple circumstance of re- 
turning home to old objects will form, itself, 
the crowning pleasure of a journey. Sitting 
down in one’s own great chair, putting one’s 
feet on their own hearth rug, hearing the 
urn hiss as it used to do when promising a 
cup of good tea, whilst the old tabby cat 
springs on your lap and purrs a welcome, 
have each a separate little charm, which com- 
bine to produce a sense of self-gratula- 
tion, ‘a sober certainty of bliss,” by no means 
unimportant in a man’s history, although 
only secondary to those more vivid and de- 
lightful emotions which are playing round 
the heart and springing to the eyes, when a 
beloved daughter is sweetening your cup ex- 
actly as she used to do, and the fingers of a 
tender wife can still play with the gray locks 
of your forehead, and as their trembling 
pressure smooths the wrinkles, thank God 
you are so well. 


The first thing that struck me was the 
number and beauty of your little annuals, 
which well deserve the name appropriated 
by one, of a Winter’s Wreath, for they form 
certainly an intellectual banquet of wonderful 
attraction, so far as I have seen; but I have 
only three before me, being the first arrivals. 
My son has also brought me three other vo- 
lumes, by Neele the poet, with which I ex- 
pect to be highly gratified. There are, also, 
some fine prints which they have provided 
for me. My dear Lane has been busy again, 
(I have much of a parent’s pride in that boy) 
and, oh! there is a great deal, my friend, 
worth coming home for, even in dismal- 
looking London. 

But there are also some things bitterly to 
be lamented amongst us; things that make 
an honest Englishman’s cheek tingle with its 
own burning, when he hears, in another coun- 
try, the comments that naturally arise, from 
either the simple or the well-:nformed part of 
its inhabitants, when they speak of our spe- 
culations, our failures, the open unblush- 
ing profligacy of our bankrupts, and the ap- 
parent deficiency of a code of laws, so very 
severe on the petty depredator, and so evi- 
dently liberal to the systematic robber. It is 
in vain you tell them, ‘ that the laws are 
made with consummate wisdom, combining 
(as they certainly do) the utmost regard to 
the rights of justice and the feelings of hu- 
manity.” ‘ How can this be possible ?’ is 
the answer, ‘ when we see men who profess 
to have given up their a//, never relaxing in 
their expenses, and launching anew into bu- 
siness requiring immense capitals; looking 
down with contempt on little tradesmen, and 
personally treating the creditors, whom they 
have beggared, with supercilious disdain. 
Your bankrupts act as if they were men gua- 
ranteed by the laws of the nation, and could 
set all other laws at defiance ; let those they 
injure creep through existence in poverty and 
obscurity, be it theirs to soar far above the 
heads of low people, who have only honesty, 


| those who confided in him, by regular fraud, 
and swindled others by false pretences, he 
either retires a few weeks to a handsome 
lodging and luxurious table, or gets a friend 
to make him a bankrupt, after which he steps 
back into his usual habits, his accustomed 
pursuits ; is to-day taking his airing, to-mor- 
row receiving a party, where his lady pre- 
sides in the dress of a princess ;_ his footman 
pours out champagne like water, and his 
guests protest his entertainments grow better 
than ‘ before his misfortunes.’ 


What can we say to these assertions? there 
is no denying the existence of such facts, and 
it is certain no other country in Europe ex- 
hibits such a total deficiency of moral sen- 
sibility in this respect as ourselves. Even in 
America, where the pride of show runs very 
high, and a sense of pecuniary obligation 
very low, we do not meet with any ruined 
men so unblushingly callous to the misery 
they inflict as our own. Of all the curious 
advertisements, which are from time to time 
extracted from their newspapers by ours, we 
never yet met with one which said in effect, 
‘I am very poor, for I cannot live on less 
than a thousand a-year; I lay my accounts 
before you to prove the fact, and desire you 
will pay my debts. I have the greater claim 
on you, because I am determined neither to 
profit by experience, nor conform to circum- 
stances, like meaner spirits, and therefore sub- 
scribe for me immediately.’ 

Formerly a man so situated was one who, 
(even when conscious that he had been re- 
duced by circumstances he could not foresee 
or prevent,) knowing that he had greatly in- 
jured many, besides being poor himself, sought 
an obscure situation, suited to the change he 
had experienced ; his gait was sober, his dress 
plain ; ‘he went softly as one that mourned 
for his mother,’ and without sinking into un- 
manly despondency, he yet showed that he 
was a mourner. In other cases, when even 
great improprieties had been committed and 
doubts of his honesty were entertained, the 
ruined man ‘ assumed a virtue if he had it 
not;’ he suffered a couple of years, at least, 
to pass before he outraged decency, by a dis- 
play of the money he had secreted, the gay 
clothes and plate he had obtained from trades- 
men on the eve of bankruptcy ; he allowed 
his fraudulent savings to re-appear in a na- 
tural way, as the consequence of industry or 
the boon of pity; he did not blazon them in 
the face of society and say, ‘ Look how I 
cheated you!’ He proved that ‘ hypocrisy is 
the homage that vice pays to virtue,’ and in 
his homage there was merit, and to this spu- 
rious good we must reduce those who outrage 
us by their united boldness and depredation, 
or we shall find our commercial laurels tar- 
nished in the eyes of all nations. 

Since it is by the laws of fashion that a 
thousand things are governed which no other 
law can reach, [ have learnt, with great satis- 
faction, that the most extensive of all our 
clubs (the United Service) has made it im- 
possible for a man, who has taken the benefit 
of the act to become one of that body. There 
must be a line of demarcation, or good and 


—- 





industry, and ingenuity to recommend them. 
When an English tradesman has ruined all 


evil will be utterly confounded, and we shall 
liberalize till a friend, setting out to Botany 


Bay, will be as common an occurrence as 
one going to Margate. Might it not be advis. 
able to prescribe certain restrictions, beyond 
which good society should not venture to 
pass, and infringing which, all persons must 
submit to be sent to Coventry? I would 
propose— 

1. No man absolutely without property 
shall venture to run beyond £10,000 into 
| debt. 

2. A man with only £1000 shall not ven. 
ture to incur more than £30,000 debt. 

3. A man, conscious that he is ruined, and 
has nothing wherewith to pay his creditors, 
shall not continue to live upon them for more 

than two years at farthest. 

4. A man who pays only one shilling and 
sixpence in the pound, shall not give dinners, 
nor keep livery servants, nor boast of his pro- 
perty for at least three years after his bank- 
ruptcy. ) 

5. All persons who share his table, know- 
ing that they are thereby partaking the fruits 
of his fraud, or by their countenance aiding 
him in new designs, shall themselves be sent 
to Coventry three months, as a species of 
moral quarantine to secure honest persons 
from the infection of their example. 

6. Every honest man really brought to po- 
verty by misfortune, and struggling for main- 
tenance by industry, shall, even if he has not 
a coat to his back, be pointedly set above 
the impudent dandies in question, on pain of 
the person neglecting such distinction being 
ranked with the villainous beau, and held in 
the light of uncondemned criminals. 

Surely some such laws might and ought to 
be acted upon in these cases, for it is utterly 
past bearing that the worst of all robbers 
should not only wrong us, but exult in the 
wrong. The highwayman has courage, the 
pickpocket has skill, but, as the world is now 
constituted, a wretch without the spirit of the 
former, or the wit of the latter, may every 
day make encroachments on the property of 
his fellow creatures far beyond theirs, without 
becoming in any other way amenable to pu- 
nishment. That one man’s wife may wear 
silk, another man’s wife is denied bare cloth- 
ing; that a daring voluptuary may quaff 
claret, an industrious artisan must be depriv- 
ed of beer; and whilst he lays his aching 
head on a sleepless pillow the scoundrel who 
condemned him to it, shall open his splendid 
drawing rooms, and call the world to witness 
the success of his villainy. 

I sometimes think if a few honest men 
would raise a subscription to defray the cost 
of a trial or two for libel, it would be a good 
thing, as the exhibition of a few names might 
have an effect upon others, and stay them on 
their road to infamy, for it is certain few men 
are capable of meeting it, though many are 
of meriting it. I wish some of your respect- 
able readers would think on the subject, and 

consider what is best to be done. I am, &c. 
JONATHAN OLDWORTRY. 


Lo the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Srr,—Chance having thrown in my way the 
Edinburgh Saturday Post of Nov. 3d, a 
paper of some literary pretensions, I was 











struck with a somewhat eulogistic, but ap- 





aol arently discriminative notice of the current THE GARDEN OF SILENCE, IN THE kind united in the bonds of brotherly affec- 
ce as number of Blackwood’s Magazine. Turning, ENCHANTED PALACE. tion, and one spirit of universal toleration 
Dele. ‘1 consequence, to the magazine itself for the | EVENING was dying, but it would not die ; pervade the world, in creed and council, in 
yond article which had chiefly excited the applause Beams of the lingering sun, stil! shining on, public good will and private charities: and 
re to [ have alluded to, I found the ‘ Preface to a | Languid and lulling as love's parting glance, | did I think that the observance of this great 
must Review of the Chronicles of the Canongate’ Shed light upon the beauty of the scene,— historical event tended to sow discord be- 
ould to be one of those singular combinations of For all was beautiful, though all was still 5 tween my neighbour and me, I would never, 
meanness and magnificence—of paltry con- “in mae beep had fainted, and the leaves much as I reverence old customs, light touch- 
Derty ceit and consummate power, which Kit Se ae bye el gers sleek epee, paper on this anniversary again. It is de- 
; : en 7 yelash when asleep. - > ps 
into North, better than any writer of the day, a3 ‘ hye nounced as endeavouring to bring into ridi- 
understands the art of concocting, and which pS a ripple, smiling rivers flowed, cule the head of an established religion, and 
ven- have given _— a mongrel celebrity to his bh ae ne — » bas ag one a by that means to cast a slur upon the whole 
magazine. In this article it is asserted that | 7), ald yA 1 hve - body of it. But really this argument is too 
and the race of reviewers is annihilated, and that | ¢ wore pt. wr sy nis louie’ , absurd! Imagine his holiness brought into 
tors, Blackwood's Magazine has been the prime | pearl to the sight, but BED. 4 RATING ridicule by such doggrel as this,— 
nore agent In this astounding event! Having] prom verdant slopes in ambient decline, A penny loaf to feed the pope, 
apprizea us of the utter destruction of these | Came foamless waters gradually down, A ha’p’orth o’cheese to choke him, 
and riodicals, he obligingly proceeds to describe Stealing without a murmur, soft and slow, A pot of beer to make him drunk, 
ners, the characters and professions of their prin- | As tears down beauty’s cheek, but pure and And a good tar-barrel to burn him! 
pro- cipal contributors ; thus, in a truly Christian bright Fancy his holiness, after devouring a penny 
ank- spirit, not refusing an epitaph and a monu- | As virtue’s smiles—meandering o’er stones loaf, turning black in the face with a ha’p’orth 
mental slab to the victims he has inhumed. | Worn white as ivory by their kiss, until of singleszloster in his larynx, getting most 
1Ow- He assures us (and who dare question the The vales beneath shone surfaced with their flow | gloriously bosky with a pot of Meux’s entire, 
ruits authority of the literary autocrat of modern In streaks of liquid silver, whilst from out and bawling and dancing in the halls of the 
ding Athens ?) that they were schoolmasters, who, So which angels might have bathed | Vatican with his mitre in one hand, a bright 
sent in small = — support a Gushed fella of fragrant fluid, sparkling so, wy Re ah A Really it’s too foolish 
Ss of selves entirely on their own bottoms,—ushers | 4 nq gliding down so mutely, that they seemed todwell upon! Beside, Sir, if these political 
sons _in metropolitan academies, whose annual | ore jike the melting of those lucent gems observances tend to such mischief let us 
salary rarely exceeded twenty pounds,—third- | Of which their base was modelled, than the rich | SCP the whole list of them from the calen- 
) po- rate actors ofthe Surrey or Adelphi,—a player | Effusion of its waters. dar.—There are many who are inclined to 
ain- on the hautboy in some orchestra or other,-— Here and there, consider the decollation of one of our sove- 
not Unitarian preachers,—unfortunate men of | Mid groves of cypresses and olive trees, reigns rather as a just punishment, than as 
ove talent in the King’s Bench,—precocious | The rose and lily were together twined, constituting a claim to martyrdom, and there 
in of boys in Christ’s Hospital, &c. All this, you Like lovers in each others arms, as if is a great part of our population who deem 
eing will say, only adds another proof to accumu- | Beneath the shade they had embraced to die. the glorious revolution of 1688, as a most 
Sin lated hundreds, how coolly, and with what | Pbe sun-flower gazing on his god so long, unjustifiable usurpation. Be this as it may 
circumstantiality, ofd Ebony can erect his ste nt his head abashed, and gazed no | | ¢ with the boys, can see no reason why gun- 
fabric of misrepresentation. But what w vt yowder treason should ev . . 
: ly be the feelings of this sable his eae tf roe The primrose, that at eve expands its leaf, sided ‘it that plot nal sooeae Pots se 
pid ont Aer oN \e' os ) » Was loth to waken, and remained unopened 5 |). » P Cathol; eded, we might 
bers ° tT ete ace to a review of Neele’s Romance | 4j)all was motionless, the trees, the flowers, | ave been, as a Catholic people, celebratin 
the of History, should assert that The Literary | {y deep serenity of sleep, but yet | on this very day the explosion of the Scottish 
the Chronicle had destroyed and consigned to! So delicately, sensitively tranced, Solomon, instead of the detection of his in- 
10W utter and eternal oblivion Blackwood’s Ma-| A fairy’s tongue bad almost feared to speak, | tended executioner. 
‘the gazine, following up an account of its death | Lest it should shake the foliage from their | As for the malice prepense in this celebra- 
a with a description of the gentlemen who boughs, : tion, I am convinced there is none. The lower 
y of supported it whilst living? Suppose you| Or breathe the blossoms from their stems ; a | orders know nothing more of Guy, than that 
out were to say that its principal contributor was hymn, | he was the man who intended ‘to blow u 
pu- remarkable as one of the most egregious | A kiss from holy lips—the Muezzin’s strain the parliament house alive,’ and the better 
eer dandies that was ever ‘ trotted out’ in the| From Mecca’s wall—the sigh of penitence— informed ¢hink nothing at all about it. A 
»th- Govsting rooms of second-rate people of The = sweet note—the jute’s soft | circumstance that occurred this very last fifth, 
¢ asnion,—that anot ig in s stn ag TOPE . ; ears - ie 
: soar Lando ee ag cue tevera| Ayres warbliog—en the voice of oe || Dersnaded by some canting iberal, that the 
ing the daughters of respectable trades en, and Has been eatenny o Delaeerns ee | observance of this oce t Yee 
vho a confirmed midnight brawler,—that a tiled ——— | able, on the wreunds which I fe. pe 
did was a gentleman connected with The Times THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. | limine. For years past we had been in the 
ess newspaper, who, God help him! has never Srr,—There is nothing, in my opinion, | habit of celebrating this day together. We 
been able to shine elsewhere,—and that a| which men more affect to despise and yet so! had the same prejudices about old customs. 
sen fourth was originally a shepherd, and is now | universally ovey, as prejudice. I cannot cre-| We used to eat our beef and pudding together 
ost a good poet, a bad romance writer, and, like | dit a man when I hear him say that he is free | on Christmas-day. We used to stick. upa 
od all the others, a bestial devotee of whiskey | from it; it is inherent in our nature, and cir- | clothes-prop with a bunch of flowers at top 
cht and tobacco ?—Of course, you would be very | cumstances and education generally strengthen | of it, as an apology fora May-pole,—nay 
on far from the truth; but at all events not a|it. I am one of those who (to the best of my | once I believe we actually wrote valentines 
en bit farther than Maga, when she asserts that | knowledge) have but one, and that is in fa- to each other, merely to keep up the custom. 
are she has eaten up the reviews, and that her | vour of old customs. I know that many of | Well, this canter aforesaid had convinced 
ct- Capacious justice ‘had stomach for them | them must appear very stupid in this enlight- | him that Guy-fauring was unkind and un- 
nd all!’ But really, Mr. Editor, the egotism, | ened age, since, thanks to liberal in stitutions, | charitable (poor Tom, he’s the best hearted 
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Ke. the conceit, and the calculating grossness of and knowledge-propagating societies, the eat- 
Blackwood, have long settled its pretensions ing of hot-cross buns has been declared to 
to set up as a critic of its contemporaries ; | savour of popery, and the observance of the | 
and it is therefore useless to waste time in} fifth of November has been censured as 
the exposing an article in which those qualities | tending to keep alive the persecuting spirit of 

a aré put forth, not in greater quantity, but religious animosity. Now, Sir, no one can 
vas with rather more ostentation than is usual. @. | wish more sincerely than myself, to see man- 


fellow in the world!) and he flatly refused 
to have any hand in it at all. But he could 
not help coming, according to custom, just 
(as he said) to smoke his cigar and take a 
glass of grog; but not a step would he stir 
from the fire, and entreaty was thrown away. 
I was beginning to think it useless to per- 
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suade, when a thought struck me—lI went 
out, lighted the touch-paper of a squib, and 
walked quietly into the room with it behind 
my back—presently, whiz it went,and I gave 
him the full benefit ofit. It was irresistible— 
out Tom bolted, and in half a minute the 
cook’s gown was burnt to a tinder, and the 
Back of the lap-dog as bare of hair as a cob 
bler’s lapstone. As for the Pope and Guy, 
lie thought no more of them than if they had 
never existed. What an act of down right 
cruelty would it be, too, to deprive the children 
of their holiday and fun, on the absurd plea 


of discouraging party feeling! In these days | 


the amusements of the poor are circumscribed 
enough, God knows! The lower orders must 
and shall be moral,while vice hangs in daunt- 
less effrontery on the arm of wealth and 
wer! Fairs are put down, but the saloon 
Sourishes | Unlicensed hops are misdemean- 
ors—while licentiousness stalks unblushing 
and unabashed at the masquerade (oh sad 
misnomer !) where, in these pious days, she 
scorns ever the specious modesty ofa mask ! 
The poor labourer, if be be found intoxi- 
cated, is punished for an offence against de- 
cency—while the titled bully, heated with 
high-spiced dainties, and maddened with 
champagne, revels unpunished in his noisy 
debauchery, and hears canting magistrates 
making allowances for the spirits of youth! 
Away with this folly and injustice! Let the 
poor man enjoy himself as well as the rich, 
and make not, what is a crime in one, only 
a venial error in the other! Our national 
customs are going quite fast enough into dis- 
use; and I fear that the time will come when 
beef will hardly be thought of at Christmas. 
To this innovation I, for one, will never sub- 
scribe; and on Christmas-day I will have 
beef, if it can be got for love or money; and 
something to perpetuate the memory of the 
fifth of November, if it be only a halfpenny 
squib. Vv 
SONG, 
THE flowers of life too quickly blown, 
As quickly lose their breath—their hue ; 
And when the heart’s young flowers are gone, 
What spring can bid them bloom anew ? 
Hope shows, indeed, a prospect fair, 
And lures with so sweet a song, 
That, spite of Reason’s stern ‘ beware,’ 
With her light train we rush along! 
In vain the fairy prospect flies 
That late before our fancy shone ; 
Still greener fields and richer skies, 
In distant beauty, tempt us on. 
The fleeting phantom fades at length, 
Leaving the lonely heart to mourn 
O’er vanished bliss and faded strength, 
And days that never can returao. 
Yet such was Hope’s enchanting power ; 
So strong the magic spell she twined, 
That even in Reason’s calmest hour 
- Twill sometimes steal upon the mind. 
Sophia! with thy every tone 
These dreams again come rushing o’er me, 
And scenes of hiappiness, long flown, 
Again spread out their joys before me! 
Yet if, like hope, you but awaken 
Pleasures that only bloom to die, 
And-deave the soul thou hast forsaken 
To cold and joyless apathy, 
Oh! better had it been to sleep 








In dark—in dark oblivion of the past, 
Then wake again—again to weep 
O’er bliss too heavenly sweet to last. 
July, 1827. D.B. D. 
a 


UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
(Continued from page 700.) 


No. VI. 
General Quarters, Tortona, 27, eight in the 
evening, 4th year of the Republic. 

My Frrrenp,—I am in despair; my wife, all 
that is dearest to me in life, is ill. Iam dis- 
tracted. The most frightful forebodings agi- 
tate my soul. I conjure thee to send me 
word what ails her, and how she nowis. I 
entreat thee, by the tender ties of blood and 
friendship which united us in our boyhood, 
to show her every care and attention; do for 
her what I should be so happy to have it in 
my power to do myself. Thou canst not have 
my feelings towards her, but thou alone canst 
replace me. Thou art the only man upon 
earth with whom I ever formed a true and 
lasting friendship. Next to her, next to my 
Josephine, thou art the only being capable of 
inspiring me with any interest. Set my mind 
at ease; tell me the exact truth; thou knowest 
how ardent my feelings are; thou knowest 
that I have never loved before; that Jose- 
phine is the first woman I have adored: her 
illness makes me wretched. Every one for- 
sakes me: nobody writes to me. If she is 
better, if she is able to travel, I earnestly wish 
her to come to me. I want to see her, to 
press her to my heart. I love her to distrac- 
tion, and can no longer live without her. I 
she were no longer to love me, I should have 
nothing left worth living for. Ah, my friend, 
I commit my fate to you ; manage so that my 
courier shall remain but six hours in Paris, 
and let his return restore me to life. 

Tell my Josephine, that if she wishes to 
purchase a country residence, as we had 
agreed to do between us, that I will advance 
30,000 livres, and she shall give the same. I 
will take this sum from the 40,000 that remain 
of my private property. BONAPARTE, 

Au Citoyen Joseph Bonaparte, @ Paris. 








ALLL ODL L 


General Quarters, Tortona, 26th, midnight, 
dth year of the Republic. 


Ever since the 18th, my dear Josephine, I 
have been waiting and expecting thy arrival 
at Milan. I had scarcely quitted the field of | 
battle at Boghetto, when [ flew thither to | 
meet thee—and found thee not ! A few days 
afterwards a courier informed me that thou | 
hadst not set out, and yet he brought me no | 
letter from thee; my heart was bursting with 
grief,—I believed myself abandoned by all 
that was interesting to me upon earth. I 
never felt any thing lightly. Overwhelmed | 
with sorrow, I perhaps wrote to thee too | 
strongly. If my letters have afflicted thee, 
[I am inconsolable for life!—The Tessin 
having overflowed its banks, I repaired to 
Tortona to wait for thee there. Every day I 
went three leagues to meet thee, but all in | 
vain. At length, at four o’clock, whilst still | 
waiting there in expectation of thy arrival, I | 
received the letter which informed me that | 
thou wert not coming. I will not attempt to. 
describe my serious alarm, when I learnt, the 
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moment after, that thou wert ill and hads: 
three physicians attending thee. Thoy must 
indeed have been in danger, since thou 
couldst not write to me. I have remained 
ever since in a state which cannot be de. 
scribed ; no one can form an idea of it, with. 
out having my feelings, and loving as fF 
love thee! I did not suppose it possible to 
undergo similar vexations, anxieties, and ter- 
rible torments. I thought that grief hadits 
limits and boundaries, but mine is boundless : 
a burning fever is in all my veins, but despair 
has possession of my heart. Thou art suf 
fering, and I am far from thee. Alas! 
erhaps thou hast already ceased to exist! 
Life is very despicable; but my weak reason 
makes me fear that I may not meet thee 
again after death, and I cannot reconcile my- 
self to the thought of never seeing thee more, 
The day on which I shall learn that 
Josephine is dead, will be the last of my own 
life. No duty, no tie shall bind me to this 
world. Mankind are socontemptible! Thou 
alone madest me forget the degradations of 
human nature. 


I am the prey of every passion, the sport 
of every afflicting presentiment ; nothing di- 
verts me from my mournful solitude, nor from 
the serpents that are tearing my very soul. 
In the first place, I stand in need of thy par- 
don, for the mad ridiculous letters which I 
have sent thee; if thou readest them at all 
attentively thou must have been convinced 
that I was led astray by my ardent love for 
thee. My dearest love, I want to be fully 
convinced that thou art out of danger. Neg- 
lect nothing for the good of thy health ; sacri- 
fice every thing to thy comfort and repose, 
Thou art delicate, weak, and ill; the season 
is hot, the journey long. On my knees I beg 
of thee not to expose a life so precious. 
three months will soon pass away Still 
Three months before we are to meet! Ah, my 
love, 1 tremble, I no longer dare to think of 
the future; every thing appears horrible; 
and I am without that hope which alone 
could resassure me. I do not believe in the 
immortality of the soul. If thou diest, I, too, 
shall soon die, but it will be the death of 
despair—of annihilation. 


Murat tries to persuade me that your illness 
is but slight; but thou dost not write to me: 
it is amonth since I received any letters from 
thee. Thou art tender and considerate, and 
thou lovest me.—Madman that I am, thou 
art contending with sickness and physicians, 
far from him who would snatch thee from 
illness, and even from the arms of death it- 
self. If you still continue ill, try to obtain 
permission for me to visit thee, if only for 
one hour. In five days I will reach Paris, 
and on the 12th, I will be with my army 
again; without thee, I can no longer be 
of any use here. Let who will be ena- 
moured of glory; let who will serve their 
country ; my souls paralized in this exile, 
and when my sweet love is ill and suf- 
fering, it is impossible for me to make cool 
calculations of victory. I know not what ex- 
pressions to make use of, nor what line of 
conduct to pursue. A hundred times I am 
tempted to set out post for Paris, but ho- 





'nour, to which thou art so alive, restrains 
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nein spite of my feelings. For pity’s sake, 
et some one to write to me; let me know the 
nature of thy illness, and what there is to fear. 
Our lot is a very grievous one ; scarcely mar- 
ried, scarcely united, and already compelled 
to be separated. Thy portrait 1s washed by 
my tears; that alone does not abandon me. 
My brother does not write to me. Ah, he 
ig doubtless afraid to communicate what he 
knows would tear my heart to pieces. Adieu, 
my beloved, how cruel is life, and how hor- 
rible are the ills it compels us to suffer. Ac- 
cept a million of kisses, and believe that no- 
thing can equal my love, which will last as 
long as my life. Think of me—write to me 
twice a day ; snatch me quickly from the mi- } 
sery which is consuming me. Come to me, 
come quickly, but be careful of thy Aealth. 
BONAPARTE. 
A la Citoyenne Bonaparte, 
Rue Chantereine, No. 6, d Paris. 

Note.—The remaiuder of these curious Letters will 
be given in an early number.—The Literary Chronicle 
will then be the only English journal which will have 
published them complete. 


TO E. C. ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


To thee, on this thy natal day, 
An ever-ha!lowed time, 
The tribute of my heart 1 pay 
In this unstudied rhyme ; 
Not that I deem my strain hath power 
To paint thee as thou art,— 
Spirit of many a raptured hour, 
Sole mistress of my heart! 


But days there are when feeling wakes 
From silence cherished long, 

And never fitter form she takes 
Than that she wears in song 5 

Days such as this, when thought assumes 
A brighter, fonder glow, 

And fancy, with fresh radiance, blooms, 
And tears forget to flow. 


Slowly a bitter year hath past, 
By sickness clouded o’er,— 

But thou, sweet flower! bast borne the blast, 
And shalt not feel it more! 

But hold itin thy memory 
To sweeten future years ; 

For never brighter smiles we see 














Than those that follow tears, W.H.Y. 
es an 
FINE ARTS. 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Hanoverian_and Saxon Scenery, from Draw- 
ings by Captain Barty. No.5. Jen- 
nings, Poultry. 

Tue fifth number of this valuable and inter- 

esting work fully maintains the character 

acquired by its predecessors. The subjects 

are Don Kirche Lubeck, engraved by W. R. 

Smith ; the Oker Thal, Hartz, by E. Good- 

all; Quedlenburg, by R. Wallis ; Chateau of 

the Prince of Waldeck, by R. Brandard ; 
and the Castle of Hardenburg, by J. C. Var- 
tall. Goodall’s plate is executed in a very 
able manner, and affords an excellent idea 
of the gloomy aspect of the Hartz mountain, 

€ scene of so many of the German tales of 
wonder. Wallis has done his best to give 
interest to a scene which possesses nothing 
very striking. Varrall’s print is the most 

agreeable of the set; it has a freshness and a 


The 


the romantic borders of the Rhine. 
wood-cuts possess considerable merit. 


Old London Bridge, painted by TURNER,R.A. 
engraved by Goopatt. Moon and Co. 
Tuts celebrated structure, which has outlived 
so many ages, and which will shortly be 
replaced by one of far greater magnificence, 
has formed an interesting subject for the 
pencil of Mr. Turner, and the burin of Mr. 
Goodall. The engraving will, in the course 
of time, become exceedingly rare and valu- 
able, from the circumstance of its being the 
only good print of a time-honoured and use- 
ful friend. 


A Showman, with Dancing Monkeys and 
Dogs, painted by Lannpsrer, A. R. A,, 
engraved by J.C. Zertrer. Bullock. 
Mr. Lanpseer has here had one of his 
favourite subjects, and he has found an able 
copyist in Mr. Zeitter, to whose etching of 
animals we have heretofore had occasion to 
allude in terms of high praise. The print 
from this picture is very pleasing and well 
executed. 


Portrait of Miss Kelly, painted by Wace- 
MAN, engraved by Wootnotn. Bullock. 
Tuts is a very correct likeness of the most 
justly celebrated actress on the British stage. 
It is drawn with much taste, and in a very 
judicious attitude. The engraver has per- 
formed his task in a very skilful manner ; 
and, with the artist, has given us a valuable 
acquisition to our collection of dramatic 
portraits. 
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VARIETIES. 


[THE following allegory will give our readers 
an insight into the views entertained by 
some of our American brethren of certain 
eminent poets :—] 

I have always thought that the great secret 
of success, in every pursuit, is the condensation 
of power. To this was Bonaparte indebted for 
his splendid victories ; and in literature, as in 
war, it has often been the means of conferring 
immortality. Had Milton dissipated his talents 
in numerous small compositions, instead of 
collecting all the force of his genius and the 
stores of his learning for the production of Pa- 
radise Lost, he would long have been forgotten. 
If Byron, also, had not sent forth his effusions 
so rapidly, his fame would have been ofa more 
permanent kind. I might also add, if the au- 
thor of the Spy would but condense the labour 
of three such novels as his latest into one, his 
works would be more read, and longer admired. 
I was lately musing on this subject, and, as 
musers often do in the long and sultry days of 
June, I fellasleep; andlo! I dreamed a dream, 
1 imagined that I was on mount Parnassus, 
where I saw Apollo engaged in an employment 
which I at first thought very singular. He 
was heating a large furnace. Beside it were 
piled an immense number of volumes, and I 
soon learned, that the divinity, by a certain al- 
chymical process, was about to convert such 
of them as were susceptible of it into gold. He 
first threw into it the works of Homer. So 
little smoke arose, and so little dross was drawn 
away, that 1 concluded they would bring forth 
nearly their original weight in tbe precious 
metal; but what was my surprise, when they 





far more than when in their formerstate. With 
the works of Virgil the result was nearly simi- 
lar, though the gold produced was less in quan- 
tity, and had not so great an appearance of so- 
lidity. The poems of Milton underwent the 
next trial. The smoke which arose was greater 
and accompanied with explosions, which, in 
sound, strangely resembled long latinized 
words. These works, however, also gained by 
the change. Sbakspeare’s turn came next, and 
I was startled to see the cloud of smoke his 
volumes sent forth, accompanied with a kind 
of bombastic explosion. A great quantity of 
dross—so much, indeed, that I feared nothi 
would be left—flowed off. It was of a dull, 
dirty appearance. However, on seeing the 
ceeds of the operation, the parts capable of bee 
ing alchymized were so valuable, that notwith- 
standing the quantity of alloy which had been 
excluded, the weight was wonderfully increased. 
The masses of gold, though as pure and brilli- 
ant as any, were of rough fantastic forms, and 
a number of dull-looking lumps adhered to 
them. I at first took them for pebbles, which 
the heat had failed to separate from the rest, 
but, on close examination, J found they were 
gems which only wanted polishing. After this, 
no books possessed the increasing virtue. Some 
few small volumes brought forth ounce for 
ounce, but all fell short in a greater or less de- 
gree. Byron’s works underwent considerable 
reduction; but the gold they produced was 
fine and brilliant, except one or two ingots, 
which bore black spots the fire could not wholly 
purify. When Wordsworth’s poems were 
thrown in, there arose a mist, which had a 
mystifying etfect upon my feelings. This be- 
ing dissipated, Apollo took from the furnace 
something so small, that I was obliged to use 
my microscope to make out what it was. With 
the aid of this I saw a little gold rattle, which 
seemed intended for the hands of a Lilliputian 
baby. Though exceedingly diminutive, it 
must be owned it was wonderfully pretty. The 
next poet whose works were brought to the 
fiery ordeal was Southey. His volumes were 
so numerous that J feared Apollo would never 
get them all deposited. This was at length ac- 
complished, and the hissing and sputtering can- 
not be described: such a quantity of froth is- 
sued from the mouth of the furnace, that it 
looked like a brewer's tub. All this being 
over, Apollo scraped from the bottom of the 
receptacle a small quantity of gold leaf. One 
of the muses, who was present, questioned its 
quality, and asserted it was only copper. At 
this Apollo held it up to the light to examine 
it more closely; when a little breath of wind 
carried it away, and it was lost. This set us 
all laughing, and I exercised my risibles so 
heartily, that, to use the words of John Bun- 
yan, ‘il awoke; and lo it was a dream "” 





Air Gun for Artillery—Though it is a max- 
im that war justifies all measures for human 
destruction, it is be lamented, on the score of 
humanity, that the power of steam which is so 
invaluable an agent in the arts, should be ap- 
plied, as it is likely to be in a short period, by 
the ingenious Mr. Perkins, for discharging ar- 
tillery both by sea and land. An engineer 
named Curtis, however, has improved on the 
idea, by substituting highly condensed air for 
stcam. From a description of this gentleman’s 
plan, in the Repertory of Inventions, for Octo- 
ber, he proposes to form a magazine of con- 
densed air, by connecting the beam of a power- 








fauty of its own, which is only found along 
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ful steam engine to an air pump of a peculiar 
construction which cannot be described with- 
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out a plate, and to employ air ofa density equal 
to 200 atmospheres, or 3000 Ibs. pressure on an 
inch! We suspect, when reduced to practice, 
it will be found that, owing to friction and 
other causes, the steam engine which would 
be capable of working an air pump of sufficient 
power, would be more expensive than employ- 
ing high-pressure steam for discharging shot 
according to the plan proposed by Mr. Perkins. 


Mr. Macready made his first appearance, 
since his return from America, as Macbeth, on 
Tuesday last at Drury Lane. 

Study —Hensius, the librarian, at Leyden, 
used to say,—‘ I no sooner come to the library, 
but 1 bolt the door to me, excluding lust, ambi- 
tion, avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse is 
idleness, the mother of ignorance and melan- 
choly herself; and in the very lap of eternity, 
amongst so many divine souls, | take my seat, 
with so lofty a spirit and sweet content, that 1 
pity all our great ones and rich men, that know 
ot their happiness.’ 

A gentleman of the name of Young ingeni- 
ously adopts for his motto ‘ Semper Juvenis.’ 


Mineralogy of New South Wales. — ‘The 
country beyond the Blue Mountains would 
afford a rich treat to the lovers of mineralogy. 
1 have seen entire hills of Jasper, and when we 
are dead and gone, I have little doubt that the 
landed proprietors, at Bathurst, will be building 
their houses of marble,which is found in quarries, 
nothing inferior to the Italian. Flints, agates, 
ragstones, and hones, equal to the German, are 
found by the most untutored eye, and white 
and yellow chrystals are common curiosities in 
the meanest crauls of the solitary herdsman. 
From Wellington some specimens of copper 
ore have been brought to Sidney, of sufficient 
richness to invite the research of science into 
this valuable, and as yet untrodden field of our 
natural history.".—F rom a Private Letter. 

Burying Alive!—On the Continent, where 
early inhumation is commonly practised, fears 
are frequently entertained by the living, that 
their bodies may be committed to the earth 
before the vital spark is extinct. To prevent 
the horrors naturally to be imagined in such 
cases, a gentleman has invented a coffin, to 
which pipes are so attached, that a person 
coming to life under-ground may not only 
breathe, but ring a bell, so as to warn those 
above of his situation. The projector, to prove 
the efficacy of his plan, was recently buried 
alive, at Berlin; his grave was filled up, and 
he remained quiet enough for about two hours, 
when he rang the alarum, and was shortly after 
dug up, but nearly suffocated with heat, the 
thermometer in his coffin having risen seventeen 
degrees! 

The King’s Cock Crower—Among the ancient 
customs of this country, one of matchless ab- 
surdity was continued even to so late a period 
as the reign of George 1. During Lent an an- 
cient officer of the crown crowed the hour each 
night within the precincts of the palace. On 
the Ash Wednesday after the accession of the 
House of Hanover, as the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George I1., sat down to supper, this 
officer abruptly entered the apartment, and in 
a voice resembling the shrill pipe of a cock, 
crowed, past ten o'clock, The astonished prince 
rose to resent the ailront, but upon the nature 
of the ceremony being explained, he was satis- 
fied. Since that period, this silly custom, in- 

troduced to remind the court of their errors, by 
that clarion which called back Peter to re- 
pentance, has been discontinued.— Notes of a 
Bookworm. 














The Philosopher and the Fool —Two men, 
the one a philosopher and the other a fool, 
were in the service of the same master, and 
slept in the same bed: the philosopher lay on 
the outside. One morning having overslept 
themselves, the master, coming with a whip, 
flogged the philosopher, who happened to be 
the nearest on his entrance into the room. 
‘ This I will avoid another time,’ said the phi- 
losopher to himself: on the next night, there- 
fore, he changed side with the fool. In the 
morning they again transgressed, and the mas- 
ter came to chastise them ; but reflecting that 
he had before whipped the man that was near- 


est, he thought it but just the other should feel | 
his displeasure likewise ; accordingly he went | 


to the other side of the bed, and his blows 
again fell on the poor philosopher; thus con- 
firming, by this example, the general truth, 
‘the wisest cannot avoid their fate.’ 

Origin of Gray's Meteor-Beard.—He did not 
take the idea from the Moses of Michel Angelo, 
nor from the Padre Eterno of Raffael in his 
Vision of Ezekiel, but from the Hudibras of 
Butler :— 

This hairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns. 
Here we have the very words. —W. S.LANDOR. 


Improvements at Cambridge—Of those al- 
ready completed, the most conspicuous are the 


new buildings at King’s, and the re erection of | 


Corpus Christi. The additional square to the 
western side of St. John’s will, it is supposed, 
cost above £30,000. It were to be wished the 
proposed improvements, represented in the 
drawing, in the Fitzwilliam Museum, could be 
carried into effect, as it would form the grand- 
est coup-d’ceil in the kingdom. 
The Ruling Passion Strong in Death: 
Old stubborn Joe his wild maintained 
Throughout his term of breath ; 
Nor yielded it without complaint 
Unto his heir, in death! G. D. 
Petrarch.—A Ms. of Petrarch is said to have 
been published at St. Petersburgh, which was 
once in the possession of Bembo ; but the evi- 
dence seems not sufficient to prove it an origi- 
nal autograph, resting on the bare assertion of 
Chevalier Arrighi, the purchaser. 








WoRKS JuUsT PuBLIsngep :—Emir Malek, an his- 
torical novel, 3 vols. 183.—Petendorff’s Reports, vol. 
7th, royal 8vo. £1. lls. 6d.—Bingley’s Introduction 
to Botany, by Frost, i2mo. col. 7s.; plain, 4s.—Dun- 
bar on the Structure of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages, post 3vo, 8s.—Conversations on Animal Eco- 
nomy, 2 vols. }2mo. 163.—Parliamentary Abstracts 
and Papers, for 1826-7, royal 5vo. £1. 15s.—Han- 
sard’s Debates, vol. 16, £1. lls. 6d.—Cassan’s Ser- 
mons, 8vo. 12s.—Porson Vindicated, 8vo. 10s.—Dew- 
hurst’s Introductory Lecture to Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, ls. 6d.—Storer’s Illustrations of the University 
of Cambridge. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION.—Cuthbert, a no- 
vel.—The Stanley Tales, second series.—Dunwich, a 
Tale of the Splendid City, by Mr. J. Bird.—Posthu- 
mous Papers, Facetious and Fanciful, by a person late- 
ly about town, 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTs. 
Se eed 

Tue beautiful poem, which, as its anthor states, wag 
‘ written solely for The Literary Chronicle,’ possessey 
merit that will, in all probability, tempt several of our 
contemporaries to transcribe it into their columns, 
This is no unusual occurrence : too seldom isthe quo. 
tation acknowledged, and not unfrequently fictitious 
signatures are appended, and other disingenuous arts 
resorted to, to palm off the borrowed article as origi. 
nal. Among others, the Brighton Gazette has more 
than once resorted to this unfair practice. 


The Ocean Spirit, by V, in our next, 
Dead Languuges in our next. 


We have not received the volumes respecting which 
M.R. inquires ; we are particularly solicitous to pay 
early attention to every work of importance, whatever 
may be the subject of which it treats. 


EEE | 


Works just published by BurGess and HI 1, Great 
Windmill Street, Haymarket, 


N ESSAY on the USE of the CHLO. 
RURETS of SODA and of LIME, as powerful 
Disinfecting Agents, and as remedies of considerable 
efficacy in the Treatment of Hospital Gangrene, Pha. 
gedenic, Syphilitic, and ill-conditioned Ulcers, Mor. 

tification, and Various other Diseases. 

By T. ALCOCK, Surgeon, 
Svo. boards, 7s. 

‘Mr. Alcock has endeavoured, in this little work, 
to collect the scattered information relating to the 
subject, and to add sueh further observations as his 
personal experience has afforded, For this attempt 
we think he deserves the approbation of every well. 
wisher of medical science.’—Medico-Chirurg. Rey. 

‘We beg to tender our sincere acknowledgments to 
Mr. Alcock, for the very acceptable service which he 
has rendered to the interests of science and huma- 
nity, by the publication of this very luminous essay,’ 
—Evangelical Magazine. 

‘We consider this Essay of national importance, 
and we most sincerely trust that the Marquis of 
Lansdowne will give it that attention it so urgently 
demands,’—Sunday Times, Sept. 30. 

‘To sum up :—This is u subject by no means limit. 
ed to the members of a single profession, but calcu- 
jated, from its various bearings, to come home, at 
gome period or other of his life, to every man’s prac- 
tical experience.’—New Monthly Magazine. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the MA- 
NAGEMENT and DISEASES of CHILDREN. By 
the late C. T. Haden, Surgeon; with Additional Ob- 
servations and a Biographical Notice of the Author, 
by Thomas Alcock, Surgeon, 8vo.7s. 6d. Contents: 
—Qn the signs of Heaith and Disease in Children— 
Cause of Disease in Children, and on the mode of its 
production in the poorer classes—Mode in which Dis- 
eases arise amongst Children of the higher classes of 
society, and of the causes of the diversiied forms un- 
der which they appear—Effects of good and bad mo- 
ral treatment on the Health of Children—Different 
periods of Childhood—Management of the first period 
of infancy—Nursing infants, and on Nurses—Food of 
Infants, Sleep, Air, Exercise, and Cleanliness—Wet- 
nurses, and the mode in which Mothers may be taught 
to suckle their own children—Teething of Infants— 
Evils of Teething—Weaning, and the Diseases Inct- 
dent to that period—Bringing up Infants by hand— 
Management of Children from the period of Teething 
to the commencement of School Education—Prepa- 
ratory Schools, and on the precautions and manage- 
ment required to promote Health. 

No work on the diseases and management of chil- 
dren in modern times, has been so well received as 
the above valuable volume, It has been highly re- 
commended by the most distinguished medical ane 
general literary publications ; not only to the medica 
practitioner, but to every mother, and every person 
interested in the health and education of children. 


A MEMOIR onthe DIAGNOSTIC SIGNS afford- 
ed by the STETHOSCOPE in FRACTURES, -_s 
some other Surgical Diseases. Translated from te 
French of Professor Lisfrane, with Notes and Addi- 
tions. By J. R. Alcock, !8mo. 2s. Contents :— 
Translator’s Preface, showing the mode of acquiring 
facility in the use of the Stethoscope—Memoir = 
some new applications of the Stethoscope, porncess 7 
in Fractures—General rules for the application of the 
Stethoscope—Particular rules applicable to hog a 
ofthe Tibia; Of the Fibula; of the Leg; of the 1 
tella (longitudinal); Ditto (transverse) ; “* a 
Thigh; of the Peivis; of the Radius; of the yw 
arm; of the Olecranon; of the Humerus; of oe 
Clavicle; of the Ribs; of the Scapula; of the __ 
mion; of the Vertebral column; of the Jaw, of hea 
Cranium—Stone in the Bladder—Biliary —— 
Tympanites—Ascites—Dropsy of the Joints—Hy« i. 
cephalus, Spina Bitida—Hydrocele—Extrancous 54 
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stances in the Joints—Cysts—Aneurisms—Caries of 

the Joints, Sc. : 

This will be found a very useful little work, and 
should be in the hands of every practitioner, 

A TREATISE on the DIFFERENT METHODS 
of INVESTIGATING DISEASES of the CHEST, 
. id of the Diagnosis in those Diseases. Translated 
from the French of M. Collin. With an additional 
preface, pointing out the most familiar aud easy way 
of acquiring 4 knowledge of the use of the Stetho- 
scope, and a drawing of the pewly-improved instru- 
ment, now in use at the Hospivals in Paris. By 
W.N. Ryland, M.)., Member of the Royal Colleze 
of Surgeons, Loudon, &c. Second Edition, 18mo. 
price 2s. Od. ’ : 

{his pocket volume is particularly recommended 
to the notice of practitioners and siudents who are 
desirous of acquiring practical knowledge on the im- 
ortant class of diseases on which it treats. It con- 
tains a summary of all that is known on the subject 
by our continental brethren to the present time; and 
will, therefore, afford considerable facilities, by the 
valuable and useful matter it contains on Diseases of 
the Chest. 

MUTUAL INSTRUCTION, (a Memoir on) applied 
to the Study of the Elementary Principles of Medi- 
vine. Translated from the French of J. P. Beullac, 
D.M.P. Withan Appendix, containing an Epitome 
of the improved Pe-talozzian System of Education ; 
and observations, from other sources, on the advan- 
tages of the System of Mutual Instruction. 1ISmo.}s. 

Every young man who is desirous of making the 
best use of his time should possess this excellent lit- 
tle work. It contains information that will save him 
much toil, and render exercises, which may serve as 
recreations, productive of real advantage. 

BURGESS and HILL'S CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
on Anatomy, Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Chemis- 
try, the Veterinary Art, &c, completed to November, 
1827. Price Is. 
Mra. HERBERT MAYO’S ANATOMICAL AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL WORKS, 

Just published, in ]12mo. with plates, 7s. 6d. bds. 

A COURSE of DISSECTIONS, for the 
use of Students. 
By HERBERT MAYO, 

Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, and Lecturer on 
Anatomy in the School of Great Windmill Street. 
‘We have looked over this course of dissections, 

and we venture to predict, that it will be found more 

completely adapted to the practice of the dissecting. 
room than any manual hitherto published in this 
country.’—Medico Chirurgical Review, 

Also, by the same Author, 

OUTLINES of HUMAN PHISIOLOGY. §8vo. 
4s. boards.—Contents :—Chap. I. Introductory Ob- 
servatious—II. Of the Blood—III. Of Muscular Ac- 
tion—lV. Of the Forces which circulate the Blood— 
V. Of the Pulmonary Circulation—VI. Of the Circu- 
lation through the Body—VII. Of Digestion: Sec. 1. 
Of Hunger and Thirst, of the Mastication of Food, 
and of Deglatition; 2. Of the Alimentary Canal be- 
low the Pharynx, of the Spleen, Pancreas, and Liver; 
3. Of the Formation of Chyme; 4. Of the Formation 
of Chyle; 5. Office of the Great Intestines ; 6. Of 
the various articles employed as Food—VIII. Of the 
Lacteal and Lymphatic Vessels—IX. Of the Urinary 
Organs—X. Of the Skin—XI. Of the Brain and 
Nerves: 1, Of the Elements of a Nervous System, 
and of Consciousness ; 2. Anatomy of the Brain and 
Spinal Chord in Man ; 3. Of the Parts of the Human 
Nervous System necessary to Sensation, Instinct, and 
Volition; 4. Of the Functions of the Brain; 5. Of 
Sleep, Dreaming, and Sensorial Ilusions—XII. Of 
the Urgans of the Senses: i. Of the Organ of Vision; 
2. Of the Organ of Touch; 3. Of the Organ of Taste; 
4. Of the Organ of Smell; 5. Of the Organ of Hear- 
ing; XIII, Of the Human Voice—XIV. On the Atti- 
tudes and Movements of Man—XV. Of Generation— 
XVI. Of Growth.—Appendix on the Influence of the 
Bile in Digestion. 

‘Under this title Mr. Mayo has published a system 
of physiology, distinguished no less by the clearness 
and perspicuity of its style, than by the sound judi- 
lous views of the human economy which it presents. 
Accustomed to deliver lectures on anatomy and phy- 
and ee Mr. Mayo has learnt to state, at once lucidly 
“we concisely, the body of knowledge which has been 

'g Accumulated ; and the advantage which he pos- 
“esses a$ a practical physiologist, enables him to di- 
owed no less ably the facts included in more recent 
Pet Suey to which he has himself contributed. We 
aacer on those who are interested in medical sci- 
te te —— for themselves the volume to which 
eto. ay ius called their attention,’—Journal of Sci- 
an saves of ENGRAVINGS, intended to illustrate 
in wane of the BRAIN and SPINAL CHORD 
€). = - Proofimpressions, on India paper, folio, 

This beautiful, accurate, and elegant work, is a real 








AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


acquisition to the study of the anatomy of the brain 
and spinal chord. 

A large ENGRAVING of the ANATOMY of the 
EYE, with a concise Description. Engraved from a 
drawing by A. G. Rowlands, after the plates of Zinn 
and Soemmering, and used in Mr. Mayo’s Lecture 
Room. Coloured, 9s. 

This beautiful and accurate engraving, exhibiting a 
section and two dissections of the eye, is particularly 
recommended to the notice of the profession. It is 
ae meer and most superb plate of the eye ever pub- 

ished. 

A MAP of the INTERNAL EAR, copied from the 
drawing used by Mr. Charles Bell, in his Lecture 
Room, Great Windmill Street. Coloured, 7s. 6d. 

This useful and beautiful plate represents the intri- 
cate anatomy of the ear, and the course of vibrations 
through the several cavities, 

A PORTRAIT of H. MAYO, Esq., engraved by 
Lucas, from a picture by J. Lonsdale. 12s. 

This is one of the most beautiful specimens of en- 
graving we haveseen. It is an exceedingly correct 
likeness, and does the artist much credit. 

Printed for BurcGess and Hitt, Great Windmill 
Street, Haymarket. 





CLATER.—TWENTIY-FIFTH EDITION. 
This day is published, the Twenty-fifth Edition, cor- 
rected, price 9s. with a beautiful Portrait, 

VERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER ; 
containing the Causes, Symptoms, and most 
approved Methods of Cure, of every Disease to which 
the horseis liable. With an Appendix, or Veterinary 
Pharmacopeia. 
By FRANCIS CLATER. 

To which is added, a Practical Treatise on the most 
prevalent Diseases of Dogs. By F. Clater and Son. 
London: printed for BALDWIN, CrRapock, and Joy. 

*,* The addition of the Treatise on Diseases of 
Dogs, without any increase in the price, will doubt- 
less be received by the purchasers as a grateful return 
for the almost unprecedented patronage which has 
been bestowed on this work. The efficacy of the re- 
cipes has been ascertained by the sedulous attention 
of the authors, and evinced by a long course of prac- 
tice. Also, by the same Author, , 

The Sixth Edition, with numerous additions and 
corrections, by the Author’s Sons, Samuel and J, Cla- 
ter ; including a short Treatise on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of neat Cattle; with a Plate; price 9s. 
boards, 

Every Man his own Cattle Doctor; being 
a concise and familiar Description of all the Diseases 
incident to Oxen, Cows, and Sheep. 





Just published, by W. MARSHALL, 1, Holborn Bars, 
HE PLEDGE of FRIENDSHIP for 
1828, a Christmas Present and New Year’s 
Gift, elegantly bound in rich Silk, and embellished 
with Ten Superb Engravings, embossed Inscription- 
Plate, and Ornamented Case, price 10s. 6d.—Encou- 
raged by the reception of the last Volume, and the 
high testimonials of its excellency, the Publisher has 
given this Volume a decided superiority to its prede- 
cessors. The plan of the Work isentirely altered, the 
whole of the Literary Matter having been coutributed 
in Manuscript by Writers ef great eminence in the 
various walks of Literatu*e. The Publisher would 
respectfully direct the attention of the Public to the 
following list of living Authors, who have contributed 
to this Annual: Mesdames Hemans, Howitt, Hofiand, 
Rolls, Opie, and Wilson; the Misses Bradburn, Mat- 
thews, Mitford, Pardoe, A. Porter, J. Porter, Roberts, 
and 8S. Strickland; the Rev. Messrs. W. Lisle Bowies, 
W. B. Clarke, T. Dale, T. J. Judkin, D. M‘Nicol, R. 
Polwhele, and W. Stebbing; Messrs. James Bird, 
John Bird, J. Bowring, H. Brandreth, J. Holland, D. 
Lindsay, J. Malcolm, R. Matthews, A. Neele W. M. 
Praed, P. Rolles, Montague Seymour, B. Barton, John 
Clare, William Howitt, and Capts M‘Naghten, Delta, 
of Blackwood’s; L. E. L., Author of the Improvisa- 
trice, &c.; the Authors of May You Like it, The 
Phantasmagoria, Myrtle Leaves, &c. &c. 

The Embellishments, Ten in Number, are from 
Original Paintings and Drawings, by Stothard, R.A., 
Corbould, Wright, Nasmyth, Copley Fielding; and 
engraved in the first style of the Art by Davenport, 
Warren, Romney, Ensom, Phelps, Cook, Lacey, 
Shenton, &c. 

W. Marshall has also published a splendid series of 
Twenty different Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Pocket- 
Books for 1828, on which no expense has been spared 
to render them, as heretofore, in every respect supe- 
rior to the usual style of annual Pocket. Books. 

Marshall’s New Pocket-Book, 1s. 6d.; 
gilt edzes, 2s. Housekeeper’s Book and Family Led- 
ger, 2s., with ruled pages, useful Tables, valuable Re- 
cipes, Billof Fare of two Courses for every Month, 
and Instructions for Carving, with Engravings, Rules 
fur Marketing, &c. 
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De. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
New Edition, in one large vol. 8vo. closely printed in 
double columns, price One Gui 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 


in which the Principles are investigated anew 
and its applications to the Phenomena of Nature, to 
Medicine, Mineralogy, Agriculture, and Manufac - 
tures, detailed. 
By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
The Third Edition, greatly enlarged. 

By expunging whatever is obsolete, and introducin~ 
a copious account of every modern discovery, the au. 
thor has rendered the present edition, in a great mee- 
sure, a new work; and will be found a complete Text 
Book on the Science. 

London: printed for TaomaAs Teco, 73, Cheap- 
side; R. Gairrin and Co., Glasgow; and J. Cum- 
MING, Dublin. 

Where may be had, in 2 vols. Svo. price 24s. 

Dr. Ure’s Translation of Berthollet’s Trea- 


tise on Dyeing. 














Just published, for the Use of Schools, &c. royal 4te. 
price 18s, coloured outlines, or 2}s. full eoloured, 


[12484 SCHOOL ATLAS, of Thirty- 
six Ancient and Modern Maps; containing the 
recent Discoveries of Parry, Ross, Franklin, Denham, 
Clapperton, &c. &c, 

The present work has been compiled with the 
utmost care, so as to suit the most modern and es. 
teemed systems of geography. The European beun- 
daries, as settled by the Treaty of Paris and Congress 
of Vienna, the more recent States of the Union of 
North America, with the New States in South Ame- 
rica, are accurately delineated. The engravings will 
be found to combtne elegance of style with clearness 
of lettering and distinctness of outline, surpassing 
any other work of the kind at the same price. 

Printed for DANieL LizArs, Edinburgh; G. B. 
Wuittaker, London; and W. Curry, Jun. and 
Co., Dublin. 





DR. GREGORY'S PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 
Just published, in 8vo. the second edition, carefully 
revised, and considerably improved, 16s. boards, 


LEMENTS of the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC, designed for the use 
of Students. 
By GEORGE GREGORY, M.D. 

Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Physic in 
London, Senior Physician to St. George’s and St. 
James’s Dispensary, &c. 

‘If we were inclined to adopt a text book, as a 
guide to a practical course, Gregory’s Practice would 
claim a preference to all other works. The author 
has presented his work in the most interesting garb, 
by combining the etiology, pathology, and symptoma- 
tology, in the series of cause and effect. This scheme 
has been executed with so much felicity, in so smalia 
compass, that it becomes a real treasure to both pre- 
ceptor and pupil. The former finds his experience 
contirmed, and the latter has only to dig, to finda 
mine more precious than silver or gold.’ Vide Pref>ce 
to Drs. Potter and Colhoun’s American Edition. 

The MEDICAL EVIDENCE RELATIVE to the 
DURATION of HUMAN PREGNANCY, as given 
in the Gardner Peerage Cause, in 1325 and 1826; w th 
introductory Remarks and Notes. By Robert Lye 
M.D. F.L.S., &c. The following medical gentlemen 
were examined, viz.—Mr. C. M. Clarke, Dr. Blegbe - 
rough, Mr. R. R. Pennington, Dr. Gooch, Dr. D, De- 
vies, Dr. Granville, Dr. Conquest, Mr. Sabine, Dy. 
Merriman, Dr. H. Davies, Dr. Dennison, Dr. Ho, 
kins, Mr. Chinnock, Mr. Hawkes, Dr. Elliotson, D~. 
Blundell, Dr. Power, &c. The opinions of Dr. Be- 
milton, Professor of Midwifery in the University o- 
Edinburgh, are introduced among the notes. Second 
edition, with additions, 8vo. boards, 5s. 

The medical evidence was taken before the Com- 
mittee fur Privileges, to whom the petition of A’z» 
Legge Gardner to his Majesty, claiming the Barony 
of Gardner, wes referred. The Earl of Shas.esbury 
was always in the chair, and the committee, includ- 
ing the venerable Lord Chancellor, gave the subject 
in question the utmost attention. 

It is of the highest importance in a civil, medica, 
and legal point of view. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the CONVUL- 
SIONS of INFANTS. By John North, Surgeon-Ac- 
coucheur. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘Mr. North has introduced a multitude of sensible 
remarks, which are chiefly practical, and on that ac- 
count more valuable: the most experienced of our 
readers may peruse thei with advantage. The work 
appears to be the result of much patient observai on, 
reading, and retiection.’—Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
for July. 

Printed for Burcess and Hitt, Great Windmill 
Street, Haymarket. 
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In 8vo. price 2s. 
EPORT, addressed to the MARQUIS 
WELLESLEY, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
By ELIZABETH FRY and JOSEPH J. GURNEY, 
Respecting their late Visit to that Country. 
Published by Joun and Artuur Arca, Cornhill, 
HaMItTon and Co., Paternoster Row; W. ALEXAN- 
perand Son, York; and S. Wiikix, Norwich. 
This day was published, in } vol. 12mo, price 6s. in 
boards, a New Edition, being the Fifth, of 
LAUDE'S ESSAY on the COMPOSI- 
TION ofa SERMON, with Alterations and Im- 
provements. 
By the Rev. CHARLES SIMEON, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Printed for CADELL, Strand, London; DgE1qcnToN 
and Sons, Cambridge; and W. BLacxwoop, Edin- 
burgh. 


This day were published, price 5s. boards, 
HE FIVE ACTS; called Mr. Peel’s 
Acts, (7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31,) 
reduced to distinct Heads, and adapted to the ar- 
rangement of Burn’s Justice; pointing out the Alte- 
rations made by those Acts, and the present state of 
the law. By ISAAC ’ESPINASSE, Esq@ 
One of the Benchers of the Hon. Society of Gray’s 
Ina, and an acting Magistrate for Kent. 
Printed by A. Strahan, Law Printer to the King, for 
T. Capsir, C. and J. Rivineron, J. Burrer- 
worTH and Son, and LONGMAN, Rees, Orme, 
Baown, and GREEN. 
THE THRUSH; a Collection of Songs, with Music. 
In one handsome volume, duodecimo, embellished 
with a Vignette Title, price 4s. 6d. 


HE TILRUSH: a Collection of Modern 


Songs, Airs, Duets, Trios, Glees, Catches, &c., 
with the Music, arranged for the Voice, Violin, and 
German Flute. . 

* London: printed for TaomaAs Ts&Gc, 73, Cheapside ; 

R. GrRirFin and Co., Glasgow ; and J. CUMMING, 

Dublin. Where may be had, 

Just published, a new Edition, price 4s.6d. boards, of 
The Sky-Lark: a Collection of popular 

Songs, with the Music. By the Editor of the Thrush. 


This day is published, in 4 vols. 12mo. price #1. 2s. 
HE AMBASSADOR’S SECRETARY. 
‘It is a miserable thing to live in suspense; it 
isthe life of a spider.’—Swift. 
Printed for A K. Newman andCo., London, 
Where may be had, just published, 


Chateau of Leaspach, or the Stranger in 
Switzerland, 3 vois. 16s. 6d. 


Sidney Romelee, by Mrs. S. J. Hale, 
3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Bride of Obeyda, by the Author of Mont- 
ville, 3 vols. 18s. 

Intrigue, or Woman’s Wit and Man’s 
Wisdom, by Mrs, Mosse, 4 vols. 24s. * 

Dissipation, by the Author of Correction, 
&c. 4 vols. £1. 4s. 

Charlton, or Scenes in Ireland, by John 
Gamble, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. . 

Walter the Murderer, or Mysteries of El 
Dorado, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 


On the 20th instant will be published, price 9s. in 
boards, embellished with a highly-finished Portrait 
of Sofonisba Angosciola, from a celebrated picture 
in the possession of Earl Spencer, painted by herself, 


IME’S TELESCOPE, and Guide to 


the Almanack, for the Year 1828; containing 

an explanation of Saints’ Days and Holidays, Illus- 
trations of British History and Antiquities, Notices of 
obsolete Rites and Customs, Sketches of comparative 
Chronology and contemporary Biography, the Astro- 
nomical Occurrences and Naturalist’s Diary of every 
Month, interspersed with Original Poetry, by Delta, 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, Alaric A. Watts, Esq., 
J. H. Wiffen, Fsq., and other eminent writers. 

‘Taken altogether, Time’s Telescope is one of the 
best productions to be put into the hands of youth, 
which our teeming press sends forth. It leads, by 
easy roads, to improving studies; it is exceedingly 
various ; it is full of hints for thinking; and it is ho- 
nest andunprejudiced. From the child of five years 
of age to the mature of fifty, it will afford both enter- 
‘ inment and intelligence.’—Lit. Gaz. 

London : published by SHerwoop, GILBERT, and 
PireR, Paternoster Row. 

















| Bedford Square; Ropwett, New Bond Street; J. 
and A. Arca, Cornhill; CARPENTER and Son, Bond 


| needle Street; and Simpxin and MARSHALL, Sta- 





LLUSTRATIONS OF THE PASSES OF THE 
ALPS, BY WM. BROCKEDON, 
Just published, No. IV. of 


TPE PASSES of the ALPS, containing 


the PASS of the MONT SAINT GOTHARD, 
To be had of the Aurnor, 11, Caroline Street, 


Street; COLNAGAI and Son, Pal! Mall East; Watr- 
THER, Brydges Street, Strand; F. G. Moon, Thread- 


tioners’ Hall Court. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3, containing the Passes of the Little 
Saint Bernard, the Mont Genevre, and the Mont 
Cenis, may be had as above. 

Price: Imperial 8vo., 16s. ; Royal 4to., plain, £1. 4s.; 
Royal 4to., India, #1. 11s. 6d.; Imperial 4to., before 
the Letters, #2. 2s.; and Colombier Folio, with 
Etchings, 45. 5s. 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF HUMOUROUS 
POETRY. 
In one pocket volume, price 4s. in boards, 


HE COMMON-PLACE BOOK of HU- 

MOUROUS POETRY; consisting of a choice 
Collection of entertaining Original and Selected 
Pieces, with a fine Portrait of P. Pindar. 

London: printed for Thomas Terao, Cheapside; 
R, GarirFin and Co., Glasgow; and J. CUMMING, 
Dublin. Where also may be had, 

Just published, uniform with the above, 


The Common-Place Book of Anecdote, 
with a Portrait of Sheridan. 

LONDON ENCYCLOP-£DIA,— Sixth Edition, in 
royal octavo, closély printed in double columns, 
and embellished with numerous Engravings, Part I. 
price 8s., or with the plates coloured, 10s. 6d. 

HE LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA ; 
or, Universal Dictionary of Science, Art, Lite- 
rature, and Practical Mechanics, including an English 

Lexicon, on the basis of Dr. Johnson’s larger Dic- 

tionary. This popular Work will be completed in 

forty Parts, each page containing printed matter equal 
to that of any preceding quarto Encyclopedia; and | 
its conductors stand pledged to publish the whole in 

a much shorter period than that in which any similar 

undertaking has ever appeared ; thus avoiding the 

delays, the contradictions, the changes of plan and 
contributors, ever incident to works of this kind when 
long protracted. 

London: printed for T. Teac, No. 73, Cheapside ; 
and sold by HATCHARD and Son, Piccadilly; Bow- 
pry and Kirsy, Oxford Street; also by R. GrirFin 
and Co., Glasgow; BELL and BraApruts, Edin. 
burgh; J. CumminG, Dublin; and by every Book- 
seller in the United Kingdom. 


MR. GUTHRIE’S SURGICAL WORKS. 
Just published, in 8vo. the Second Edition, with Ad- 
ditions and coloured Plates, €!. 5s. boards, 

ECTURES onthe OPERATIVE 

SURGERY of the EYE;; or, an Historical and 
Critical Inquiry into the Methods recommended for 
the Cure of Cataract, for the formation of Artificial 
Pupils, &c.; containing a new method of operating 
for Cataract, by extraction, which obviates all the dif- 
ficulties and dangers hitherto attendant on that ope- 
ration. By G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S. Surgeon to the 
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